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Cyood Judgment 


is shown in buying genuine brands of Pure 
White Lead (see list) from responsible deal- 
ers, and in having your painting done by 
practical painters. Labor is three-fourths of 
the cost of painting, and satisfactory results 
can only be secured by properly applying 
the best materials — Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil. 


Any shade or color is easily made by using National Lead Co.’s 
Pure White Lead tinting colors, especially prepared for this purpose. 
For color-card and pamphlet —sent free — address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


; 1 Broadway, New York. 








ARE YOU FOND OF MUSIC? 


= Autoharp © ~. 


S one of those satisfying musical instruments that can be used in so many 
moments when a piano or a more pretentious instrument is undesirable f: 


or impracticable. 


Anywhere—in your own room, on the veranda, in your cosy-corner, 
out under the trees, humming your favorite song;--THE AUTOHARP 
gives a charming accompaniment without 


requiring any technical skill. 

The Autoharp is beautifully made, and 
there is nothing to wear out. They range 
in price from $1.50 to $5.00. The one shown 
in the illustration is style 234, price $5.00. 
We furnish with this’ complete instruction 
book, containing 22 pieces of music, thumb 
pick, spiral pick, and tuning key. 

In case you are not entirely satisfied you 
may return the instrument to us in good con- 
dition and receive your money back. 


If you want music —, arranged 
for the Autoharp, we have a catalogue 
of over 400 selections, and it costs but 
$1.00 for a dozen sheets. We supply 
enough with each instrument /ree to 
answer present demands. 

We will send to readers of THE 
Dicest our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ How 
the Autoharp Captivated the Family.” 


ADDRESS 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


125 East 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; 
copies, 1o cents 
RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 
EXTENSION.— The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received 
DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers 


prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 


four months, on trial, $1.00; single 


in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
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PRESENTATION COPIES. 


DIGEST to be sent to friends 


during the year 

Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 


CAUTION. 
ing under the names of ‘‘ The Consolidated Book Co., 1 
New York City,”’ 


Our patrons are warned against a person, or persons, travel- 
Vandewater St., 
‘*The Cosmopolitan Book Supply Co.,”’ ete , and “H. H. 
Grady, Agent,” claiming to represent the above concerns. There is no 
such address as 133 Vandewater St., and no such name as ‘* The Consoli- 


ated Book Co.,” or ‘*The Cosmopolitan Book Supply Co.,” in the city 
directory. All letters sent to the addresses given are returned to the 
senders. We have heard from several persons who have paid money to 


“H. H. Grady”’ for our publications and those of other firms. Look out 


forhim. Heisa fraud, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S ANTI-SILVER 
LETTER. 


* fanate attention and discussion has been evoked by Mr. 
| Cleveland’s letter on the financial question addressed to 
the Chicago business-men’s committee. Both thesilver men and 
the anti-silver men regard it as a sort of informal message, a call 
to arms, a summons to battle. Those who agree with the views 
expressed in the letter compare it to the “great tariff-reform mes- 
sage” which furnished the central issue for the campaign of 1888, 
and declare that the President has now sounded the keynote of 
the coming Presidential campaign. The silver men regard the 
letter as the first gun of the educational campaign started by the 
gold monometalists for the purpose of counteracting the remark- 
able revival of the silver movement inthe West. Mr. Cleveland’s 
letter is too long for reproduction here, but the gist of it is con- 


tained in these paragra 


‘The situation confronting demands that those who appreciate 
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Ctive. It is dangerous to overlook the fact that a vast number of our 
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anything else is a plain and simple presentation of 
of sound money. 


the argument in favor 


‘* Disguise it as we may, the line of battle is drawn between the forces of 
safe currency and those of silver monometalism. 
if our people are afforded an intelligent 


I will not believe that 
opportunity for sober second 
thought, they will sanction schemes that, however cloaked, mean disaster 
and confusion, nor that they will consent, by undermining the foundation 
of a safe currency, to endanger the beneficent character and purposes of 
their Government.” 

Open letters in reply to the President have been published by 
Senator Stewart, of Nevada; ex-Congressman Bland, of Missouri; 
and ex-Congressman Bryan, of Nebraska. Governor Altgeld, 
of Illinois, has, in an interview, denounced the letter as a piece 
of special pleading promulgated in obedience to “the Wall Street 
masters” of the President. 


Following are Press comments on the President’s letter 


The Chief Issue Now Defined.—‘‘ Mr. Cleveland's letter is in- 
teresting first of all as a political weather indication. It is the 
first conspicuous and definite recognition by a party leader of the 
fact that the question of coinage and currency has taken the place 
of the tariff discussion as the chief issue in our politics. 

“The silver men have decided to make a determined ‘fight to 
a finish’ for their cause. They have begun an aggressive cam- 
paign for free silver, 
to final decision. 


and they seem disposed to press that issue 


“In this contest they have certain manifest advantages. 
know precisely what they want. Their demand is definite and 
simple. They want free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16to1. Those who oppose them have no definite pro- 
gram to suggest on which they are prepared to agree. Their 
proposals vary all the way. from the absolute abandonment of 
silver as money to the policy of free coinage under international 
agreements. 


They 


Again, the free-silver men engaged in this new campaign are 
united and untrammeled by party fealty upon other matters. 
Pending this issue they have apparently put aside their Democ- 
racy and their Republicanism and relegated all other political 
questions to future consideration. Their opponents on the other 
hand are divided in political opinion and party affiliation, and 
they show small disposition to put other questions aside even 
temporarily for the sake of presenting a united front. 
still primarily concerned for Republican or Democratic domi- 
nance. They want offices, influence, patronage. 
want nothing but free silver. 


They are 
The silver men 
“The country must decide a question thus forced to the front, 


and the President’s letter presents the 
clearly and well. 


leading features of it 


“The issue is squarely made, and the country must meet it 
squarely. Mr. Cleveland states one side of it rather more nar- 
rowly than he has heretofore done, but with characteristic candor 
and courage. His reminders to the farmer and the wage-earner 
are worthy of the serious consideration of these classes. And his 
statement of the need and the essentials of a stable currency will 
form an excellent basis for the discussion that is upon us.”— 7he 
World (Dem.) ‘ New York. 


Another Great Public Service.—‘‘ By his-sound money letter in 
answer to the invitation of Chicago business men President 
Cleveland has added to his public services in behalf of a stable 
currency of full value and unquestioned validity in the markets 
of the world. On this issue, as far as the silver question is con- 
cerned, President Cleveland has been sound, and three years ago 
he stood by his principles at a time when he was under grave 
temptation to desert them. President Cleveland’s position on 
the currency with relation to the banks has been more dubious, 
and in his messages and public utterances on this phase he has 
been more than once misled by Secretary Carlisle’s advice. 

“But with the current organized movement for free silver coin- 
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age in progress in the West and South President Cleveland has 
had and can have no sympathy. His letter makes his position 
clear, less by what it says, taken alone, than by what it says in 
the light of his past utterances. Vague and general as it is in 
some of its pleas and statements, no one can have any doubt that 
by a ‘sound currency’ President Cleveland means a circulating 
medium maintained at par at an exchangeable value with the 
best currency in circulation anywhere. When he declares that 
‘the line of battle is drawn between the forces of safe currency 
and those of silver monometalism’ he at once defines his own 
position and puts in a sentence the issue before the country. 

“For the President, whatever his party relations and whatever 
party advantage his position gives, to be on the right side in this 
issue is of great service and advantage to the cause of sound 
money. All its supporters, without distinction of party, will 
approve his course, be grateful for his advocacy, and take fresh 
courage from his position and utterances.”—7he Press (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 


The Issue between American Bimetalism and Gold.—“ Mr. 
Cleveland has repeatedly been quoted as favoring bimetalism, 
but as that term may mean so many different things, it is high 
time the country thoroughly understood exactly where its public 
men stand upon this question. Of course no one at all familiar 
with Mr. Cleveland’s surroundings and record will for a moment 
imagine that he is not at heart a bimetalist only on a single gold- 
standard basis, and it is such bimetalists as this that have come 
so nearly wrecking the Democratic Party. 

“The issue, however, will be clearly drawn in the next cam- 
paign, and a bimetalist will be known as one who favors the free 
and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver by the United 
States, independent of the action of any other nation, at the ratio 
of 16to1. There is, and can be, no middle ground. 

“The public now thoroughly understands that the Act of 1873, 
which changed ‘the unit of value’ from 371% grains of silver to 
254 grains of gold, is responsible for the wreck of our financial 
system which had stood the test for eighty-one years. Nothing 
short of a return to this system will ever satisfy the people that 
they have not been robbed by this legislation. 

“There is but one possible argument that can be produced 
against the justice of this position, and that is to prove from sta- 
tistics that the production of gold and silver has either increased 
out of proportion to the wealth, business, and population of the 
world, or else that the relative production of the two metals has 
varied to such an extent as to demand a change of the ratio. 

“No single gold-standard advocate who has any regard for his 
reputation will attempt to establish either of these propositions.” 
—The American (Dem.), Nashville. 


What Is a “Sound Currency” ?—“‘In common with all gold 
monometalists President Cleveland talks of ‘a debased currency’ 
and ‘a sound currency,’ which he holds to be the only ‘safe cur- 
rency.’ What is a‘sound currency’? Is it not that which has 
a sufficient metallic basis to insure its redemption? Can a cur- 
rency sufficient for the needs of our trade and commerce be based 
on gold alone? Would a currency, in volume enough for our re- 
quirements and having only gold as a money of final redemption, 
be ‘sound’ or ‘safe’ in time of a general scramble for the gold of 
the world by three or four of the great nations, or by a gigantic 
combination of money kings bent on cornering the yellow metal 
for their greater profits? Would not a currency broadly based on 
gold and silver, both metals having the same rights as money, 
be ‘sounder’ and ‘safer’ than that on the narrow basis of gold 
alone and which is liable to be ‘debased’ by failure of redemption 
through scarcity of gold?”—7he Plain Dealer (Dem.), Cleve- 
land. 


The North and East vs. the West and South.—‘ It is hardly 
necessary to add that the vast business interests of the country 
will support the President in what he and they regard as an at- 
tempt to force a ‘depreciated currency’ upon the nation. So if 
the Democratic Party finally determines to make free coinage the 
issue, it might as well resign all hope of exerting any influence 
in the States north of the Potomac. The merchants, the manu- 
facturers, the bankers, and the capitalists of that section will 
abandon the Democracy, and they will make every effort to con- 
sign it to everlasting obscurity at the first opportunity. If, there- 
fore, the South and the West make common cause and enter the 
fight in behalf of free coinage, they will know in advance exactly 
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where they stand. It is possible that they may succeed, for be- 
yond question the great mass of the voters of these two sections 
have determined to make a change of some kind, and in the past 
few years their tendency toward free coinage has been too plain 
to be disguised. 

“In our opinion the Democratic Party is hopelessly split upon 
this question, and the Republican Party is by no means in much 
better condition. In the North Democrats and Republicans alike 
are gold monometalists. In the South and West, free coinage of 
silver is very strong as an issue with the leaders and voters of 
both parties. What the result may be no man can foretell, but 
it would not be surprising in the end if the contest narrows down 
to a fight between the North and East on the one side and the 
West and the South on the other; for the whole matter now 
seems to be less a party issue than a sectional issue—the agricul- 
turists of the West and South against the manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and capitalists of the North and East.”—J/ndex-Appeal 
(Dem.), Petersburg. 


Brief Comment. 


“A certain importance attaches to the communication. It 
proves that he [the President] has definitely placed himself on 
record as a single-standard man, and that standard gold, with 
silver permanently demonetized. This is what he calls ‘sound 
money.’ Is it? ‘Disguise it as we may,’ he says, ‘the line of 
battle is drawn between the forces of safe currency and those of 
silver monometalism.’ The fairer way of stating the proposition 
would be that the battle is drawn between the gold monometalists 
and the men who, while believing in gold, desire at the same time 
to restore silver to its old place on a ratio between the two metals 
to be determined by international agreement and legislative 
action. Mr. Cleveland and his followers seem resolved to divide 
his party on the money question.”— 7he Recorder (Rep.), New 
York. 

“This is acalltoarms. The tariff having been dealt with, the 
President points the people, and particularly his party, to the 
work next requiring their attention. For years self-seeking 
mine-owners and demagogues have almost monopolized the mon- 
etary question. Local interests, narrow views, and crude theo- 
ries have been allowed to shape conclusions, while persons really 
capable of understanding monetary matters have remained silent. 
The result has been that doctrines considered absurd and beneath 
contempt have in some parts of the country obtained general ac- 
ceptance.”"— Zhe Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


“As the West would now have it, the fight is not over bimetal- 
ism, but a change from the single gold standard to the single, 
depreciated, fluctuating, disturbing, and dishonest silver stand- 
ard. And in view of the reported drift of sentiment among cer- 
tain classes in the West, the President is none too emphatic in his 
call for more concerted and aggressive action on the part of the 
believers in a sound and stable currency."—7he Republican 
(Ind.), Springfield. 

“President Cleveland rips aside the thin veil behind which the 
silver extremists are seeking to disguise their motives and objects. 
The extremists are talking about bimetalism, but they do so only 
to delude the people. They know that bimetalism would be im- 
possible under the terms proposed by them.”"—7he Tribune 
(Rep.), Chicago. 

“President Cleveland has been just as injudicious on this silver 
question as he was charged with being when he came out for 
‘tariff reform.’ He has undoubtedly precipitated a battle within 
the Democratic ranks, which will prove very uncomfortable for 
those prominent on the silver side. He politically outlaws such 
Democrats as form two thirds of the Democratic membership of 
the United States Senate, headed by Vice-President Stevenson. 
What will Senators Morgan, Cockrell, and Vest do now? Which 
division of the Democratic Party will prove the strongest, the 
Cleveland or the free silver? The lines are drawn which will 
separate silver inflationists from those who still believe that the 
laws of finance cannot be disobeyed with impunity.” — Zhe 
Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


“The one thing that a careful perusal of Mr. Cleveland’s epis- 
tle to Chicago fails to reveal is the President's opinion, if he has 
any, as to what constitutes sound money and a safe and stable 
currency. It is this trifling defect which detracts from the value 
of the document as a contribution to economic science. It is this 
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familiar and, we may say, characteristic defect, which gives you 
once again that tired feeling so commonly experienced by earnest 
students of the President's epistolary efforts.”"— 7he Sun (Dem.), 
New York. 


“Whatever we may think of some other public acts of Mr. 
Cleveland, the letter which he has written in response to the bus- 
iness men of Chicago is a wise and timely utterance. It is valu- 
able as coming from the head of the Democratic Party at a time 
when that body is in danger of being swept away by the rising 
tide of cheap-money sentiment within its ranks."— Zhe Pzoneer- 
Press (Rep.), St. Paul. 


“President Cleveland’s letter will be of no service to what are 
classed as the friends of sound money in the West—the advocates 
of international bimetalism. It brings to them no argument that 
can be safely or advantageously used in this part of the country. 
You might as well whistle against a cyclone as talk to a farmer 
about his advantages from the increased purchasing power of 
money.”— Zhe Sentinel (Dem.), Indianapolis. 


“The President's letter is full of generalities about the evils of 
a debased currency, and all through his letter he assumes that 
the advocates of a larger use of silver are enemies of ‘sound 
money.’ No one will question that a debased currency isan evil, 
but the friends of bimetalism will resent the imputation that they 
are not in favor of a safe and sound currency.”"— 7ze JMJazl 


(Rep.), Chicago. 


“There is but one parallel to the assumption of the President 
and those wedded to his financial doctrine, and that is in the 
action of the historic Puritans who ‘Resolved, first, That this 
world belongs to the saints;’ and, ‘Resolved, second, That we 
are the saints.’"— 7he Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


“Unless the Republican Party shall declare plainly for free 
coinage, and rally the silver element in all parties to its support, 
it will find Cleveland and Clevelandism a dangerous element in 
the next campaign.”— 7he State Journal (Rep.), Topeka. 


“Not one of the Republican Presidential possibilities or proba- 
bilities has dared or cared to speak as plainly and bravely as has 
the President, and not one of them holds in any degree the con- 
fidence of the country on this immediate, pressing and vital 
question.”— The Globe (Dem.), St. Paul. 


“It is not to be believed that the President’s letter will affect 
the side of bimetalism in the least. It may arouse the friends of 
the single gold standard to greater efforts in behalf of their wa- 
ning cause, but that is all. Mr. Cleveland has added no fresh 
laurel to his crown.”— Zhe Times (Rep.), Denver. 


IS PLUTOCRACY A REAL DANGER? 


STRONGLY WORDED letter, written by Judge William J. 
Gaynor, of the New York Supreme Court, to the St. Louis 
Mercantile Club and read at the Jeffcrson Day gathering of that 
body, contains the following words of warning against certain 
tendencies in our industrial and political life: 


“In the face of tendencies apparently becoming dominant in 
this country and which, if not checked, will in the end subordi- 
nate the intelligence, honesty, and industry of the many to the 
self-interest of a few, it is wholesome to pause and recur to the 
fundamental principles of Jefferson, adherence to which will keep 
government and the social order in the control of the judgment 
of the many, which in the last analysis is always disinterested, 
safe, and sound. 

“The untold millions of sham, dishonest, and oppressive paper 
stock and bonds now existing in this country, generally upon 
rights and franchises conferred by law gratuitously, and to pay 
dividends and interest upon which it is proposed to sap agricul- 
tural, mechanical, manufacturing, mercantile, professional, and 
all other honest industry, may well be the subject of grave 
thought by those who meet to recur to and keep alive principles 
which are wholly antagonistic to such a condition and which can- 
not be said to be paramount while such a condition exists. 

“There is no jealousy in this country against wealth honestly 
acquired in any mercantile, manufacturing, professional, or other 
legitimate pursuit; but the amassing of vast inflated fortunes 
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according to law, or protected by Jaws, forsooth, but all the same 
by trick and device, by this means and by that, out of the growth, 
industry, production, and assets of the people, is under the ban 
of the splendid intelligence and moral sense of the people of this 
country. 

“The political party which makes not a sham stand, but a real 
stand, against this rapidly growing and dangerous order of 
things, will surely prevail.” 


The New York Evening Post held Judge Gaynor up to ridi- 
cule for these utterances and made fun of him in this wise: 


A Victim of Hallucinations.—‘‘When some people foot up the 
number of ‘plutocrats’ there are, and the quantity of watered 
stock there is, they want to leave a dying world. Judge Gaynor, 
for instance, although drawing a comfortable salary in Brooklyn, 
and surrounded by a peaceable and reasonably contented com- 
munity, writes out to St. Louis that ‘untold millions of sham, dis- 
honest, and oppressive paper stock and bonds’ are ‘ preparing to 
sap agricultural, mechanical, manufacturing, mercantile, and pro- 
fessional, and all other honest industries.’ Now, if the judge were 
obliged to state under oath how many millions the ‘untold mil- 
lions’ were, and in what manner ‘oppressive paper stock’ ‘saps 
agricultural, mechanical, etc., honest industry,’ it would make 
him happy as a king and lively as a cricket. He would see that 
he was the victim of a bugaboo. 

“In nothing is this mild form of lunacy, or ‘degeneration’ as 
Max Nordau calls it, more apparent than in the popular fear of 
‘plutocrats.’ To listen to the Populist wails one would imagine 
that in every district there was a plutocrat, who ravaged the sur- 
rounding country like a Rhine baron and when he saw anybody 
saving a little money went and made him surrender it by torture. 
The fact is that plutocrats are so scarce that one may travel five 
hundred miles without seeing or hearing of one, and that instead 
of being robber-barons they are plain men who are constantly 
trying to invest their money in some useful industry in order to 
get a return from it, and half their ventures are generally fail- 
ures. So far, too, from the ‘oppressive paper’ sapping the honest 
industry, it is the honest industry which saps the oppressive 
paper. Oppressive paper rarely pays more than half a year, 
while it is honest industry which carries the country along and 
makes the world go round. We doubt if the Judge has ever seen 
or known a man who has suffered from a plutocrat in mind, body, 
or estate, while he has known scores of worthless vagabunds who 
got into jail by trying to cheat plutocrats. The Judge is clearly 
the victim of hallucinations. He should occupy his mind with 
some robust course of reading, historical or scientific, and keep 
away from political economy. At this crisis there is no study so 
dangerous to poor human reason as this seems to be. It has an 
extraordinary power in shutting out from the mind the facts of 
real life, and carrying the victim through dense forests on the 
backs of gorgons and chimeras dire.” 


These views are challenged by 7he New York World, which 
points to a number of object-lessons bearing out Judge Gaynor's 
assertions and declares that warnings against plutocracy are no 
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A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 
—Evening Telegram, New York. 
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longer to be disposed of by a jest or asneer. 
World's editorial : 


Definition and Illustration of Plutocracy.—“ It is well to begin 
with definitions. Plutocracy is the rule of wealth, as democracy 
is theruleof thepeople. A plutocrat is a man who seeks, through 
the use of money, power or advantage which he could not other- 
wise obtain. He does this either by bribing party bosses, sub- 
sidizing party machines, or corrupting the legislatures or the suf- 
frage of the people. 

“Ts it a ‘hallucination’ tosay that there are such persons in this 
country, and that they do exercise a controlling influence? Did 
net the protected monopolies of Pennsylvania contribute through 
the Manufacturers’ Club and through the pious Mr. Wanamaker 
the money that carried New York for Harrison in 1888? One of 
them said boldly after the election, ‘We paid for this victory ; it is 
ours.’ And is it not a fact that these men claimed and exercised 
the right to make the tariff schedules to suit themselves? In do- 
ing this they enjoyed the highest function of government—that 
of taxation. 

“The Evening Post will scarcely hold that ‘no one suffered in 
mind, body, or estate’ from the McKinley plutocratic tariff. 

“Or take a nearer example: What influence was it, except the 
money of the Sugar Trust operating in the Senate, which thwarted 
the purpose of the great majority of the House of Representa- 
tives and re-established an odious sugar tax? Was not the suc- 
cessful ‘hold-up’ of the Wilson bill in the Senate an example of 
the domination of a republic by plutocrats? 

“Or take the Beef Trust, the Coal Trusts, the Oil Trust, as 
they rule the markets and rob the people to-day—what is their 
power except the towering tyranny of combined capital? The 
power arbitrarily to fix the prices of great staples and success- 
fully to defy laws enacted to restrain such combinations comes 
painfully near to absolute supremacy. The man who buys a 
piece of beef or a barrel of oil or a ton of coal does not find plutoc- 
racy a ‘hallucination.’ 

“How many Senators of the United States owe their seats di- 
rectly to the use of money? Are there not enough such to hold 
the balance of power in that body, and so to control legislation ?” 


We quote from 7he 





WILL THE OIL FEVER BREAK OUT AGAIN? 


EEF is not the only staple commodity whose price has sharply 
risen. The advance in the price of oil has been even more 
rapid and remarkable. Since January 1 the price of oil has ad- 
vanced from 95 cents per barrel to $2.40, and well-informed oper- 
ators predict a further rise. The Standard Oil Company is ac- 
cused by many of having created a “corner” in oil, and there are 
reports that it has been working to secure complete control of the 
American oil production. On the other hand, it is pointed out, 
that the narrow margin between the present output and the de- 
mand sufficiently accounts for the advance in prices. At the open- 
ing of this month, the stock of Pennsylvania oil was less than 
5,000,000 barrels, while in April of 1894 it was over 11,000,000 
barrels. It is estimated in The American Manufacturer (Phil- 
adephia), that the total amount of merchantable oil in the entire 
country is only 2,103,000 barrels. At any rate higher prices have 
stimulated increased production, and another outbreak of the “oil 
fever” is anticipated. 


Something to Be Thankful For.—“ The oil fever is perhaps to 
break out again after long being dormant. ‘That will depend on 
the permanence of the causes which shall be found to have led to 
the present rise in prices. But the renewed prosperity, if it 
proves to be a genuine renewal, is not due to the discovery of 

‘ new fields and incursions of hordes of fortune-hunters dreaming 
of fabulous gains. New wells may be drilled and some new ter- 
ritories opened up, but the real significance of the upward move- 
ment is to be found in the effect exerted on the oil-producing in- 
dustry as at present conducted. For several years the owner of 
oil lands has found it of little use to develop them. The refiners 
were able to command so abundant supplies without long trans- 
portation that the price of crude oil was kept at an almost impos- 
sible figure for the producer. Only the wells which ran freest 
and were nearest the pipe lines could be made to pay. The Ex- 
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changes were deserted, the ‘wild-catters’ found little encourage- 
ment to activity. Last year the total number of wells completed 
was only 3,548. The production in the twelve months amounted 
to 48,500,000 barrels. This supply did not meet the demand by 
6,800,000 barrels, and the old stock, held because some men would 
not part with their yield at the ruinous price, is estimated as 
having been reduced to 4,000,000 barrels. The natural result of 
long-depressed prices has come. American oil is better than 
Asiatic. The demand for export has been large without having 
been for a long time felt by the producer or enabling him to get 
better rates. The phenomenal advance began less than a week 
ago, but the causes which led to it were felt beforehand. The 
number of new wells in course of construction on April 1 is stated 
as 1,401—almost half the entire number drilled last year. New 
pipes are going down all through the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
fields, and old wells are being torpedoed to increase their flow. 

“Many observers believe that this new activity is to continue, 
notwithstanding the natural tendency to return to low prices 
when an increased production has been stimulated. But even if 
the reaction follows with reasonable quickness, the boon to the 
oil regions is considerable. Reports show that within a few 
weeks the Standard Oil Company has spent $3,000,000 purchasing 
lands from individual producers. The new wells will give profit 
to many drillers, who have had little prosperity of recent. years. 
Wells cost anywhere from $1,000 to $10,000. They are likely to 
be located with better judgment than in the early days of oi} 
fever, and so give a fairer return to the owners. And most en- 
couraging is the agreement of all the accounts that it is not the 
refiner or the speculator who is the gainer by the excitement, but 
the producer who can supply the legitimate demand for petro- 
leum. Excitement in any industry through prospects of steady 
demand and good prices is something to be thankful for in these 
days. One bit of prosperity may set money floating, encourage 
investment, and help start good times again.”"—7he 7rzbune, 
New York. 


No Warrant for Exorbitant Prices.—‘ Petroleum 
are not exhausted. Exorbitant prices are, therefore, not war- 
ranted. For years the industry was maintained on an artificial 
basis of over-production, the price being maintained and the sur- 
plus stock carried by the public, which was constantly being de- 
luded into the belief that exhaustion would come soon and that 
the surplus was an investment. Freed from that delusion, the 
business suffered intense depression while the stocks were being 
consumed. Stocks above ground having been reduced to a safe 
working quantity, the proper measure of value is the cost of profit- 
able production. That measure can probably be found about 
midway between the depressed minimum during the past four 
years and the exciting altitude of the past few days. The pro- 
ducer can tell pretty nearly where the golden medium is by care- 
fully examining his books. 

“It is not improbable that speculation will revive to some 
extent, periodically inflating or depressing prices above or below 
the proper measure of value. Such fluctuations will have the 
effect of increasing and decreasing field work and consumption, 
as in the past. The 
business will always 
be fascinating and 
exciting, for, unlike 
agricultural produc- 
tion, there are no sea- 
sons for oil.”—Dzs- 
patch, Pittsburg. 


The Hand of the 
Great Combine.— 
“The hand of the 
great combine begins 
to be already seen in 
connection with the 
oi! flurry. It is now 
understood that the 
extraordinary rise in 
prices has been forced 
in order to open the 
way for increasing 
the cost of the refined 
article to the general 
public. Under the 
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TAKE AWAY THE SUPPORT. 
—The World, New York. 
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low prices which have prevailed there has not been margin enough 
to suit the Trust; therefore the whole producing field must be 
manipulated. Thousands of men are putting all the money they 
can get hold of into undeveloped oil territory, and when the proper 
time comes there will be another grand scoop. Still the speculators 
will go ahead with reckless disregard of the lessons of the past 
and all indications as tu the future. Some fortunes will be made, 
while many others will be lost. Itis all a most unhealthful method 
of doing business, and the general result cannot but be demoral- 
izing to those concerned and to the communities specially affected 
by the passing excitement. The big trusts of to-day have things 
their own way. Whether it is oil, beef, flour, sugar, or any 
other commodity of general use, the people must pay the tribute 
and bear it all as best they can.”-—-7he Telegraph, Philadelphia. 





*COIN’S FINANCIAL SCHOOL.” 


“THE South and the West, it is reported, are being deluged 

with a little book of the above name. It is an argument 
for free silver, and is one of the most successful efforts ever made 
to present an abstruse subject in popular form. Numerous jour- 
nals are offering it as a premium, and numerous other journals, 
even metropolitan journals, are devoting columns of editorial 
space to a refutation of its arguments. One of the taking fea- 
tures, from a popular standpoint, consists in the numerous illus- 
trations (over sixty in all), most of them cartoons illustrating the 
points of the text. 

The plan of the book, the author of which is W. H. Harvey, of 
Chicago, of the Bimetallic 
Coin is represented as a youth of about 
fourteen who has opened a school of financial instruction in the 


secretary, we believe, National 


League, is as follows: 


Art Institute of Chicago, and who proceeds to give a series of 
lectures on the subject of the currency. At the beginning, he is 
represented as having for pupils the sons of certain well-known 
men in Chicago, newspaper editors and bankers, some of whom 
propound questions in a vain effort to trip him. Their failure 
brings their fathers on the scene the next day, and they try to 
puncture Cozz’s arguments, with no better success. All the prom- 
inent gold advocates of Chicago are dragged, by name, into the 
supposed controversy and ingloriously routed by the small boy 
lecturer, who winds up his course of six lectures in a blaze of tri- 
umph followed by a reception. 

The first lecture is devoted to the subject of the monetary unit. 
It is asserted that the monetary unit of this country was fixed by 
Congress April 2, 1792, as 37114 grains of pure silver. This re- 
mained the unit until 1873; and when the ratio between gold and 
silver was changed during this period from 15 to1 into 16 to 1, 
the weight of the gold dollar was changed, not that of the silver 
dollar. ‘i 


“The crime of 1873” was the repealing of the unit clause 


in the law of 1792 and the substitution of the following : 

“That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, 
which, at the standard weight of twenty-five and eight tenths grains, shall 
be the unit of value.” 

At the opening of the second lecture, Lyman Gage, president 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, is represented as inter- 
rupting Cozz with a question. Though the scene is very obvi- 
ously meant as fiction, Mr. Gage has been kept busy for some 
time denying that he ever attended any such lecture or had any 
such colloquy as is given. We reproduce the scene as a charac- 
teristic specimen of the author’s work: 


“He [Lyman Gage] rose to his feet. All eves were on him. 
In Chicago Lyman Gage is at the ‘top of the heap.’ His word is 
law on the subject of finance. ‘How does he happen to be at the 
head of the largest bank west of the Alleghanies, if he does not 
know all about it?’ This is the way the Chicago people reason 
when their thinkers allow them to think. ‘ 

“As a rule they are a busy set of men. On all such questions 
as a National finance policy their ‘thinkers’ run automatically. 
Such men as Mr. Gage do their thinking for them. Cities do not 
breed statesmen. They breed the specialist. A specialist favors 
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what will tend to promote his business, though it may injure the 
business of others. A statesmen must be broad. He must have 
a comprehensive appreciation of the interests of all the people— 
especially the poorer classes. If he has been a rail-splitter at one 
time, so much the better. 

“*T would like to ask a question,’ 

““* Proceed,’ said Coin. 

“*How can you have, at any fixed ratio, the same commercial 
value of two separate metals, that are from time to time varying 
in the quantity of each produced ?’ 

“*This is the “stock fallacy” of the gold monometalists,’ said 
Coin. ‘All commercial values are regulated by supply and de- 
mand. The commercial value of any commodity depends on 
supply and demand. If the demand for a particular commodity 
is continuously rising and the supply does not increase, the com- 
mercial value will continuously rise. 
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said Mr. Gage. 


‘“*When the mints of the world are thrown open and the gov- 
ernments say, * We will take all the silver and gold that comes,” 
an unlimited demand is established. The supply is limited. 
Now, with an unlimited demand and a limited supply, there is 
nothing to stop the commercial value of the two metals going up 
in the market, except the governments saying—“ Hold on—these 
markets are for money—we fix the value at what they circulate. 
This unlimited dernand of silver at $1 for 371% grains, and $1 
for 23;5 grains of gold—we stamp these into dollars respectively 
in these quantities.” 

““While an unlimited demand has been established, the point 
at which the supply can take advantage of that demand is fixed. 
At 16 to 1 and 371% grains of silver as the wmz?¢, the commercial 
value of 371% grains of pure silver is a dollar, and an ounce of 
silver is worth $1.29 ;4%, and 23,4; grains of gold is worth a dollar, 
and an ounce of gold would be worth $20.68 4%. 

“*T will illustrate it,” and as Coin said this he quickly drew on 
the blackboard behind him the picture of two hands each drawing 
a cord through a hole in a beam of wood, with blocks on the ends 
of the cords. 

***Now,’ said Coin, as he leaned over and borrowed from Mr. 
Owen F. Aldis his cane, and pointing at the drawing on the 
blackboard continued: ‘The hand drawing on the cord repre- 
sents the price of unlimited demand; the beam represents the 
price at which the demand stops, and the two little blocks at the 
end of the cords, as close up against the beam as they can get, 
represent silver and gold. 

“«The demand is represented by two hands. If the one on the 
silver cord should relax its pull, the little wood block represent- 
ing silver would drop down. The unlimited demand for one 
metal (silver) was taken away—the unlimited demand for the 
other metal (gold) was continued. The whole disturbance since 
then has come from the demand being taken away from silver.’ 











sith 


“Mr. Gage, who had remained standing for a time, then re- 
sumed his seat, and became interested.” 





The variations in the commercial ratio between gold and silver 
prior to 1873 Cozm explains by the fact that the legal ratio was 
different in different countries, being, for instance, 15% to1 in 
France and 16 to1in this country. This, he thinks, accounts for 
the slight variations before 1873. Dwelling on this subject of the 
effect of the legal ratio upon the commercial ratio, the young 
lecturer goes on as follows: 


““To show how perfectly the law of free coinage worked from 
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time immemorial till 1873, in sustaining the commercial value of 
silver and gold at a parity, I am now going to distribute among 
you a copy of page soof the “Statistical Abstract” for 1892, issued 
by the Treasury Department of the United States.’ 

“Coin waited until they were distributed, and every one in the 
room had one in his hands, including Mr. Gage. 

“*You will see from this table,’ continued Coin, ‘that from 
1687 to 1873 the commercial ratio of the two metals was never 
lower than 1 to 14.14, and never higher than 1 to 16.25, a varia- 
tion of only about two points. 

“*Phis difference is accounted for by the difference in ratios 
fixed by different governments, and the cost of exchange; ours 
being 15 to 1 prior to 1834. 

“*Run your eyes down these columns from 1687 to 1873 and see 
how smooth the commercial ratio appears. 

“*Now ad/ stop, with your fingers on 1873! Up to this point 
through two centuries we see how the commercial value of silver 
and gold was kept at a parity notwithstanding the varying sup- 
plies of the two metals. 

“*Now run your fingers down from 1873 to 1892, and in that 
short period what a change, O my countrymen! 

“Instead of 15 to 16 pounds of silver being worth one pound 
of gold, we see it jumping rapidly, till in 1892 it took nearly 24 
pounds of silver to equal in commercial value one pound of gold. 
And now it takes 72 founds of silver to equal in the market one 
pound of gold. 

“*While in two hundred years there was under free cotnage a 
variation of only about two points, in twenty-one years, under 
demonetization, there is a variation of 16 points, and during the 
latter period the proportion of silver and gold produced has been 
growing less. 

“*We here have a demonstration of how free coinage controls 
the commercial value of the two metals.’” 


Taking up in his last lecture the subject of independent action 
by the United States to restore silver to its prior status, Cozn 
sounds a war-cry against England, after the following manner: 


“*In the midst of plenty, we are in want,’ he began. 

“*Helpless children and the best womanhood and manhood of 
America appeal to us for release from a bondage that is destruc- 
tive of life and liberty. All the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere turn to their great sister republic for assistance in the 
emancipation of the people of at least one half the world. 

“*The Orient, with its teeming millions of people, and France, 
the cradle of science and liberty in Europe, look to the United 
States to lead in the struggle to roll back the accumulated disas- 
ters of the last twenty-one years. What shall our answer be? 
[Applause. ] 

“*Tf it is claimed we must adopt for our money the metal Eng- 
land selects, and can have no independent choice in the matter, 
let us make the test and find out if it is true. It is not American 
to give up without trying. If it is true, let us attach England to 
the United States and blot her name from among the nations of 
the earth. [Applause. ] 

“*A war with England would be the most popular ever waged 
on the face of the earth. [Applause.] If it is true that she can 
dictate the money of the world, and thereby create world-wide 
misery, it would be the most just war ever waged by man. [Ap- 
plause. } 

“*But fortunately this is not necessary. Those who would 
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have you think that we must wait for England, either have not 
studied this subject, or have the same interest in continuing the 
present conditions as England. . . . 

“*With silver remonetized, and gold at a premium, not one 
tenth the hardships could result that now afflictus. Why? First: 
it would double the value of all property. Second: only 4 per 
cent. of the business cf the people of this nation is carried on 
with foreign countries; and a part of this 4 per cent. would be 
transacted with silver-using nations; while 96 per cent. of the 
business of our people is domestic transactions, home business. 
Is it not better to legislate in the interest of 96 per cent. of our 
business than the remaining 4 per cent. ?’” 





COURTS OF EQUITY AND THE LABOR 
PROBLEM. 


LEGAL view of the solution of the labor problem is pre- 

sented in a significant editorial in Zhe University Law 
Review, New York, written by Dr. Austin Abbott, the eminent 
jurist and legal writer. He starts out by questioning the utility 
of arbitration, compulsory or voluntary. Voluntary arbitration, 
he says, is merely a provision for good advice, and wholly inade- 
quate to the requirements of the situation. 
arbitration, Dr. Abbott writes as follows: 


Regarding compulsory 


“The impracticability of any enforceable obligation to abide by 
the award is manifesting itself, partly by the fact that the strikes 
in some instances are themselves the repudiation of a contract 
obligation, and still more clearly by the fact that the more intel- 
ligent of the leaders in labor organizations appear unwilling to 
accept any plan of arbitration with compulsion in acquiescence. 
It is now seen, in other words, that compulsory arbitration will 
not be accepted if it means compulsory award. This is not to be 
regretted in our view, for arbitration is not in its nature founded 
on any principles of uniform and instructive justice. Arbitrators 
are a law unto themselves, so long as they decide without partial- 
ity or corruptness; and in theory of law there is no effective ob- 
jection to contrary decisions in similar cases.” 


There is a tendency, continues Dr. Abbott, toward the creation 
of some kind of novel tribunal to deal with issues between capital 
and labor, and this recognition of the necessity of a judicial 
power administering uniform rather than arbitrary rules is a dis- 
tinct step in advance. Still, for his own part, Dr. Abbott takes 
the position that no novel tribunals are necessary and that there 
is power in our present courts of equity to decide the labor con- 
troversies. We quote: 


“The next step, we trust, will be to discover that the existing 
courts of equity are adequate and ready prepared tribunals for 
this purpose; and a short statute would be ample which should 
require that the regulations and dealings of every corporation 
enjoying a franchise from the State or nation, shall be just and 
fair, and that courts of equity shall have jurisdiction to enforce 
this rule by the ordinary proceedings. 

“Courts of equity charged with such a duty as this would begin 
accordingly to develop, as case after case came before them, the 
just application, to what is called the labor problem, of the same 
principles of equity and fair dealing among men which they have 
successfully worked out in reference to other relations which have 
been subjected to their jurisdiction. We believe there is nothing 
in this ‘problem,’ other than its bigness and the warmth of the 
contending oppositions that have been raised in the struggle, to 
distinguish it from other problems which the courts of equity have 
successfully solved; and the experiences of recent months, it ap- 
pears to us, have satisfied the majority of the community that the 
problem is not too large nor the opposition too strong to be suc- 
cessfully dealt with by the regular judicial power to which all 
other controversies are subjected.” 


The Outlook, New York, warmly approves this suggestion, and 
believes that the law proposed will probably be adopted before 
long. It adds: 


“Such a law would recognize the fundamental principle for 
which 7he Outlook has for many years contended, that all ques- 
tions arising between the great public corporations and their em- 
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ployees—and by public corporations we mean certainly all rail- 
roads and other carrying companies, and probably all mining 
companies—should be settled, not by a conflict between the em- 
ployer and the employee, but by the decision of an impartial 
tribunal enforced as other decisions of law are enforced on the 
parties to the controversy.” 


GRANT ALLEN’S ASSAULT UPON MARRIAGE. 


N R. GRANT ALLEN, popular scientific writer, Fabian 
i Socialist, and novelist, has written a novel, called “The 
Woman Who Did,” which has proved puzzling to readers and 
reviewers alike. Written ostensibly to attack and discredit mar- 
riage, many competent critics profess to find it in reality a vigor- 
ous plea for marriage. While the novel 
has been denounced as dangerous to 
youthful readers, and is not permitted 
to be sold on the news-stands of Ireland, 
even Mr. Allen's most hostile critics 
credit him with sincerity of purpose. 
The book is not classed with those of 
the fleshly and prurient school, and was 
not written to gratify the seekers of nas- 
tiness in literature. Mr. Allen tells us 
that he wrote the story to express his 
mature ideas on the relation of the sexes 
and to satisfy his own conscience; and 
he is ready to be judged, both as an art- 
ist and reformer, by the work. 

Before presenting the reviewers’ esti- 
mates of the novel, we will give a brief 
summary of it. 

The heroine of the novel, Herminia 
Barton, is the daughter of the Dean of 
Dunwich. She is beautiful, refined, and 
“advanced.” The hero is Alan Merrick, 
the son of Sir Anthony Merrick, a fa- 
mous physician. The author does not Ay 
make Alan his ideal of manhood; he is 
a‘“noble and excellent fellow,” but not 
quite ‘‘one of the picked souls of human- 
ity.” Herminia, on the other hand, is 
the author’s ideal of womanhood. “It 
was her face, particularly,” we are told, 

“that struck Allan Merrick at first sight. 

That face was, above all things, the face of a free woman.” 
The two young people meet and fall in love with each other. 
They find themselves in perfect accord in their ideas of the world 
and things in general. Herminia believes in the economic inde- 
pendence of woman, before and after marriage, or love-union 
rather, for she had resolved not to marry. Before she met Alan 
she told a matronly friend of hers that she expected to fall in 
love, but never to marry legally. Alan is not aware of this reso- 
lution, and in due course asks her to marry him. Her reply, and 
what immediately follows, we give in the author’s words: 

“*Then, dearest,’ he cried tentatively, ‘how soon may we be 
married ?’ 

“At the sound of these unexpected words from such lips as his, a 
flash of shame and horror overspread Herminia’scheek. ‘Never!’ 
she cried firmly, drawing away. ‘Oh, Alan, what can you mean 
by it? Don’t tell me, after all I’ve tried to make you feel and 
understand, you thought I could possibly consent to marry you?’ 

“The man gazed at her in surprise. Though he was prepared 
for much, he was scarcely prepared for such devotion to principle. 
‘Oh, Herminia,’ he cried, ‘you can’t mean it. You can’t have 
thought of what it entails. Surely, surely, you can't carry your 
ideas of freedom to such an extreme, such a dangerous conclu- 
sion !’ 

“Herminia looked up at him, half hurt. ‘Can't have thought 
of what it entails!’ she repeated. Her dimples deepened. 
“Why, Alan, haven’t I had my whole lifetime to think of it? 
What else have I thought about in any serious way, save this one 
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great question of a woman's duty to herself, and her sex, and her 
unborn children? It’s been mysole study. Howcould you fancy 
I spoke hastily, or without due consideration, on such a subject? 
Would you have me like the blind girls who go unknowing to the 
altar, as sheep go to the shambles? Could you suspect me of 
such carelessness?—such culpable thoughtlessness?—you, to 
whom I have spoken all this so freely ?’ 

“Alan stared at her, disconcerted, hardly knowing how to an- 
swer. ‘But what alternative do you propose, then?’ he asked in 
his amazement. 

“*Propose?’ Herminia repeated, taken aback in herturn. It 
all seemed to her so plain, and transparent, and natural. ‘Why, 
simply that we should be friends, like any others, very dear, dear 
friends, with the only kind of friendship that nature makes possi- 
ble between man and woman.’” 

Alan, theoretically agreeing with Herminia, is rather taken 
aback at this proposal, and tries to dis- 
suade her. He reminds her of the diffi- 
culties, the possibility of martyrdom, 
but she shrinks from nothing, and he 
must accept her terms or lose her. He 
reluctantly consents to become her lover, 
her husband in everything but the name. 
For several months they enjoy perfect 
happiness. Herminia supports herself 
as before, by teaching and writing, and 
Alan visits her in her little cottage at 
certain intervals. Herminia does not 
believe that a free woman ought to live 
under one roof with her lover. In her 
opinion, “it is the wear and tear of too 
close daily intercourse” which turns the 
poetry of love into the prose of marriage, 
and she had determined to prevent this 
unfortunate disillusion. 

Soon, however, the necessity for com- 
promises is brought home to Herminia. 
Alan prefers their child should be born 
abroad, and Herminia is finally induced 
to resign her position as teacher and go 
to Perugia with him. Before starting, 
he acquaints his father with the situa- 
‘ tion, and the result of the interview isa 
total rupture between father and ‘son. 
They arrive in Perugia, and Alan falls 
ill. He grows worse and telegraphs to 
his father, who answers at once urging 
his son to marry Herminia. Alan is 
ready to act on his father’s suggestion, 
but Herminia refuses, even when she 
realizes that Alan’s death is inevitable. Alan dies, and Herminia 
is left alone and in poverty. The child, a girl, is born, and Her- 
minia calls her Dolores, being unable to give a joyous name to 
Alan’s child. 

Herminia returns to England, and lives only for Dolly, whom 
she expects to take up the great work of woman’s emancipation. 
She earns her living by journalistic hack-work, and is a social 
outcast. Even her own father, the old dean, whose heart bleeds 
for her, compels her to keep away from her younger sisters. 

Years pass, and Dolores grows up without the least sympathy 
for her mother’s advanced ideas. She had been kept in ignorance 
of the secret of her birth, and she has no other ambition than to 
make a grand conquest. She succeeds. She captures a rich and 
eligible young gentleman, andisextremely happy. But her lover 
hears whispers of the scandal, and Dolores begins to suspect that 
something is wrong with her mother. “What evil trick could 
mamma have played her?” She demands an explanation of her 
mother. We quote the description of the scene which follows 
Herminia’s confession. 

“*Mother, mother!’ she broke out, sobbing, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘oh, what have you done? What have you done! A 
cruel, cruel mother you have beentome. Howcan I ever forgive 
you?’ 

“Herminia gazed at her, appalled. It was a natural tragedy. 
There was no way out of it. She couldn’t help seizing the thing 
at once, in a lightning flash of sympathy, from Dolly's point of 
view, too. Quick womanly instinct made her heart bleed for her 
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daughter’s manifest shame and horror. “‘Dolly, Dolly,’ the 
agonized mother cried, flinging herself upon the child’s mercy, 
as it were; ‘don’t be hard on me; don’t be hard on me! My 
darling, how could I ever guess you would look at it like this? 
How could I ever guess my daughter and his would see things for 
herself in so different a light from the light we saw them in?’ 

“*You had no right to bring me into the world at all,’ Dolly 
cried, growing fiercer as her mother grew more unhappy. ‘If 
you did, you should have put me on an equality with other 
people.’ 

“*Doliy,’ Herminia moaned, wringing her hands in her de- 
spair, ‘my child, my darling, how I have loved you! how I have 
watched over you! Your life has been for years the one thing I 
had to live for. I dreamed you would be just such another one 
as myself. gual with other people! Why, I thought I was 
giving you the noblest heritage living woman ever yet gave the 
child of her bosom. I thought you would be proud of it, as I 
myself would have been proud. I thought you would accept it 
as a glorious birthright, asupreme privilege. Howcould I foresee 
you would turn aside from your mother’s creed? How could I 
anticipate you would be ashamed of being the first free-born 
woman ever begotten in England? ’Twas a blessing I meant to 
give you, and you have made a curse of it.’ 

“* Vou have made a curse of it!’ Dolores answered, rising and 
glaring at her. ‘You have blighted my life forme. A goodman 
and true was going to make me his wife. After this, how can I 
dare to palm myself off upon him?’” 


Next day Dolores calls on her grandfather, Sir Anthony, and is 
warmly welcomed by him. They decide that she must leave her 
mother. Dolores writes to her lover that while her mother lived 
she would never marry him, and tells her mother that she could 
not burden an honest man with such a mother-in-law. That 
night Herminia writes an affectionate farewell note to her daugh- 
ter, and commits suicide. She writes her that “it is a small thing 
to die for those we love,” and that she dies gladly to make her 
daughter happy. 


Such is the tale of “The Woman Who Did.” Doesit prove mar- 
riage a failure? The London Spectator, which declares the work 
to be admirably constructed, courageous, and earnest, thinks that 
it is rather ‘a strong and impressive plea” for the very institution 
which Mr. Allen tries to discredit as effete and utterly wrong. It 
writes as follows: 


“The well-born and highly cultivated ‘Woman’ of the title 
ruins her own life utterly by yielding to the craving for what she 
calls freedom; and after wasting her years in a protest against 
marriage, stultifies herself by committing suicide, that there may 
be no obstacle in the way of her daughter who has a conventional, 
philistine desire to get married. This, surely, is not a persuasive 
record; but the fact is that Mr. Grant Allen is a man of imagina- 
tion, and imagination, as Mr. Ruskin has often contended, is the 
one faculty which never errs. In this case, as in many others, 
imagination which was engaged as a servant has made itself 
master, with the consequence that, instead of doing as it was bid 
and buttressing a bad theory of life, it has brought up its batter- 
ing-rams and knocked it to pieces.” 


The London Bookman does not think that Mr. Allen has ad- 
vanced hisend byasinglestep. “Heshirks the whole difficulty,” 
it says, by refusing to test the permanence and experiences of 
such a union as he describes. “He has our experience in revolt 
at every turn.” Zhe London Saturday Review thus challenges 
Mr. Allen’s gospel : 


“And the gospel Mr. Grant Allen—who surely knows that life 
is one broad battlefield—is preaching: whatisit? It is the eman- 
cipation of women. He does not propose to emancipate them 
from the narrowness, the sexual savagery, the want of charity, 
that are the sole causes of the miseries of the illegitimate and the 
unfortunate. Instead he wishes to emancipate them from monog- 
amy, which we have hitherto regarded as being more of a fetter 
upon virile instincts. His proposal is to abolish cohabitation, 
to abolish the family—that school of all human gentleness—and 
to provide support for women who may have children at the ex- 
pense of the State. We are all to be foundlings together, and it 


will be an inquisitive child who knows its own father. Now Mr. 
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Grant Allen must know perfectiy well that amorous desires and 
the desire to bear children are anything but overpowering im- 
pulses in many of the very noblest women. The women who 
would inevitably have numerous children under the conditions he 
hopes for, would be the hysterically erotic, the sexually inconti- 
nent. Why he should make proposals to cultivate humanity in 
this direction is not apparent. We find fine, handsome sayings 
about Truth and Freedom, but any establishment for his proposi- 
tion a reviewer much in sympathy with him on many of his opin- 
ions fails altogether to discover in his book.” 

Editor Stead, who reviews Mr. Allen’s novel at great length in 
the “Book of the Month” department of The Review of Reviews, 
confesses that he sincerely pities the author, whom the irony of 
fate has converted into an unwilling and unintentional champion 
of the institution he so cordially detests. To quote Mr. Stead’s 
own words: 

“For the book of so many prayers—for every wish, as the say 
ing goes, is a prayer with God—to have turned out such a Balaam 
of a book must indeed be hard to bear. ‘Those who do not know 
the author, but who take what I must regard as the saner view 
of the relations of the sexes, will rejoice that what might have been 
a potent force for evil has been so strangely overruled as to become 
a reinforcement of the garrison defending the citadel its author 
desires so ardently to overthrow. For there is no mistaking the 
fact. From the point of view of the fervent apostle of Free Love 
this is a Boomerang of a Book.” 


DOOM OF THE SMALL TOWN. 


URAL depopulation, the rush to the cities from purely agri- 
cultural districts, is a problem which has for years en- 
gaged the attention of economic and sociological writers. But 
the problem seems to be much wider than has generally been 
supposed. New aspects of it, hardly ever discussed, are pointed 
out in an extremely instructive article contributed by Mr. Henry 
J. Fletcher to Zhe Forum (April), who shows that there are 
destructive tendencies at work in a multitude of small communi- 
ties scattered throughout the North-Central States, and that small 
towns and villages have been decaying at an alarming rate. A 
: 00 | deal of the prevailing discontent in the West, of the popu- 
larity of Populism in country villages, of the growth of the new 
sectionalism, is ascribed by Mr. Fletcher to the paralysis with 
which the small communities are stricken. 
ing part of his article: 


We quote the open- 


“The decline of large cities, whenever it has occurred, has at- 
tracted universal attention, but less heed is paid to the decay of 
villages. One by one, family by family, their inhabitants slip 
away in search of other homes; a steady but hardly perceptible 
emigration takes away the young, the hopeful, the ambitious. 
There remain behind the superannuated, the feeble, the dull, the 
stagnant rich who will risk nothing, the ne’er-do-wells who have 
nothing torisk. Enough workers remain to till the soil, to man- 
age the distribution of food and clothing, and to transact the 
common business of life; but the world’s real work is done else- 
where. 

“Such a silent tragedy is enacted to-day in a multitude of small 
communities scattered throughout the North-Central States. All 
these small communities had their period of active growth; many 
of them, indeed, grew too fast, some dried up and perished. 
Their people look back sorrowfully to the time when the railroads 
were built, when the mills were grinding, when town property 
was worth more than it cost. That happy period was from ten to 
thirty years ago: the general decline of the small municipalities 
of the West became most noticeable during the decade from 1880 
to 1890.” 


Taking the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, repre- 
senting the richest and best-watered region of the country, lying 
in the heart of the continent and having a good climate and intel- 
ligent population, Mr. Fletcher shows by a table prepared from 


census returns that half their townships have lost population. 
We give his table: 
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Townships 


stationary in Townships 


Townships 


STATES. men gained lost Total 
ae population. population. townships. 

SL Aldi eebdetcbevess 32 529 755 1,316 
NS FO Lr 16 496 482 904 
NS o's (ke Kbaee bees 45 579 SOO 1,424 
he OE Eee 29 803 691 1,613 
pe re 22 506 416 044 
IN a windup hehcs Sait 144 5003 5144 6,201 


In Michigan, Wisconsin, 
things is shown to exist. Everywhere there is loss of popula- 
tion, decline of industry and trade, and decay of activity and 
public spirit. To show the decline of village industries in the 
decade 1880-1890, Mr. Fletcher gives another table based on cen- 
sus reports: 





L 

2 

D 

lowa.. 1850 528 17 

i. 137 52 
Illinois... 1880 220 61 (a) 1 4 299 | 640 73 
18g0 , A (a 17 408 “_ 6 
Indiana..... 1880 of 7 265 ) 120 2,022 272 
189 54 764 17 7 206 1,603 196 
Michigan.... 1880 143 179 265 706 220 1,649 210 
I € I Io! 544 2¢ I,gts 23 


(a) Figures not accessible 


As to the causes of this exodus of wealth and population from 
the small towns, Mr. Fletcher believes that the unregulated 
power of railways to fix rates is one of the most important. 
Cheaper rates of transportation are given to great industrial 
centers, and this operates unfavorably to small industries in 
towns and villages. The building up of newer Statestothe West 
and Northwest impels emigration, while the ever-present forces 
of centralization are also perpetually drawing the population into 
the big centers. In good times the current toward the large 
cities is stronger, of course, than in dull times, and hence the 
small communities derive no comfort from any prospect of a bus- 
iness revival. Their future is extremely discouraging, according 


to Mr. Fletcher. He continues: 


“One of the serious consequences of the drawing away of the 
youth and energy of the villages and towns is found in the be- 
numbing effect it has upon those who remain behind. There is 
little incentive to start new enterprises, and especially is there 
small encouragement for boys to learn skilled trades. Hence the 
prospect before the boys of these villagers is depressing in the 
extreme. There is practically no chance for a boy to become 
skilled in any trade except in the building trades, the blacksmith 
shops, and in the commonest handicrafts. The late awakening 
to the value of manual-training schools is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the largest cities. Nothing is done in the smaller towns 
to teach manual skill or general expertness in the use of tools, 
and the idea of any public effort to encourage the education of 
highly skilled mechanics in any department is not even thought 
of. A boy may learn to hold a plow, to shovel dirt, to do com- 
mon carpenters’ work, to paint a house, to shoe a horse; he may 
learn how to clerk in a store, to become a lawyer. or to sell life- 
insurance; but the country towns are absolutely dead to the need 
of cultivating the mechanic arts, and teaching the American 
youth that general knowledge and special skill without which 
our native workers are being so rapidly driven out of the higher 
branches of industrial activity. 

“What is to become of the American rural and village popu- 
lation, which is shut out from even the benefits of such manual 
training as may now be had in the high schools of a few of the 
most progressive cities? We are fast creating a peasantry, 
which, in another generation, will seem rude in comparison with 
the peasantry of Europe, unless we adopt some enlightened 
method of enabling our workers to compete, man for man, with 
the artisans of Europe. Prices artificially increased by law may 
tempt the foreign worker to remove to this country, but a truer 
protection would seek to make our own mechanic a better man. 
Practically the Western village boy can neitber learn a skilled 
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trade at home nor practise it there; to rise in life, to give scope 
to his ambition, he must become an exile from his native town.” 


While emphasizing the necessity of some kind of relief, Mr. 
Fletcher does not indicate any specific remedies beyond a recom- 
mendation that Government should regulate freight rates and 
make them fair and substantially uniform throughout the country. 


“Thoroughly American” Diplomacy.—A review of the conduct 
of our foreign affairs during the last two years is contributed by 
Senator George Gray to Zhe North American Review (April). 
He examines the Republican criticisms upon the Administration's 
policy with reference to Hawaii, Samoa, Nicaragua, China, and 
other countries, and endeavors to show that in every case it was 
characterized by dignity, moderation, and regard for the country’s 
honor. He denies that there is any distinctive brand of “‘Demo- 
cratic diplomacy,” which is bad, and any Republican brand, 
which is good, but toward the end of his article he says: ** While 
I declined, at the outset, to recognize such a distinction as that 
implied by the terms Democratic diplomacy and Republican 
diplomacy, I am prepared to admit that I have heard of a spuri- 
ous diplomacy—sometimes called ‘thoroughly American’—which 
its advocates are welcome to the privilege of calling Republican 
diplomacy, if they so desire. Its conscious advocates are perhaps 
few, but there is reason to fear that its dupes are many; and 
neither its advocates nor its dupes are exclusively confined to one 
party. But, unless the glories of our past history are to be dis- 
carded, it is not American diplomacy. It is meddlesome and 
aggressive; it is envious and suspicious; it is covetous and not 
very scrupulous; it exemplifies the evil of power without self- 
control, and of susceptibility to insult without a due proportion 
of self-respect. Its spirit is that of conquest; its first reason, as 
well as its last, is force. It began its career by embroiling us, 
under a Republican Secretary of State, in the quarrels of South 
American republics in 1881, only to be rebuked by another Re. 
publican Secretary of State in 1882. It has claimed the right, in 
disregard of our own most cherished traditions, to visit and search 
the ships of friendly powers on the high seas in time of peace, 
only to be condemned by an impartial tribunal of arbitration. It 
overthrows by force a queen in Hawaii in the name of liberty and 
annexation, and maintains by force a king in Samoa in the name 
of independence and autonomy. If this be Republican diplo- 
macy, and we are to have more of it, God help the American 


Republic! 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SILVER seems to have become the local politician’s favorite metal 
exclusion of his old-time stand-by, brass.— 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


to the 


ASKER:—Do youever cut rates in two on your lines? 
No; only people.—/nquirer, Philadelphia. 


Trolley magnate:— 


THEconfusion that is arising between **‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson” and the new 
Postmaster-General is untimely.—7%e Journal, Boston. 


HUMAN nature is human nature, and the man who swears falsely concern- 
ing his tax returns will continue to frown down the man who stuffs a ballot 
box.-—7he Post, Washington. 


A CORRESPONDENT writestoask if we think Mr. Cleveland really believes 
what he says in his letter. By the bye, what does Mr. Cleveland say? We 
been trying to find 
Constitution, Atlanta. 


have 
out. 

WITH reference to the in- 
come-tax decision it would 
probably be a source of 
satisfaction to the Presi- 
dent if some psychologist 
would come forward and 
explain why in these days 
nobody seems to agree with 
anybody else.—7he Star, 
Washington. 


SPEAKING of consump- 
tion cures, for the cure of ~~ 
reckless consumption of 
beef there can be nothing 
more efficacious than com- 
bines and high prices.— 7he 
Transcript, Boston. 

THE minister in North 
Carolina who made whisky _— 
for a living naturally re- 
garded himself as engaged 
ina spiritual occupation.— 

The Press, Philadelphia. 






SO mn 


ett erm. 


THE BIG GAME ESCAPES. 
— Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


MR. HOWELLS’S OPINION OF MAX NORDAU. 


HEN Dr. Nordau wrote his book on “ Degeneracy,” in 
which he accounts for much of the tendency of recent art 
and literature by classifying well-known artists and writers 
among “degenerates,” he must have anticipated that the hail- 
stones would soon be- 
gin to rattle about his 
own domicile. If so, 
he is not to be disap- 
pointed. 
a genial 
William 
ells begins to call him 


When such 
author as 
Dean How- 


“dishonest,” “insin- 


wee 


cere,” “‘ preposterous,” 


and “insufferable,” 
and winds up by stig- 
matizing Dr. Nordau 
himself as a more con- 
spicuous example of 
an “unscrupulous de- 
than 
referred to in his book, 


generate” any 





MAX NORDAU. 


we may be sure that 
astorm of no mean proportions is under headway. The world, 
Mr. Howells believes, in its thinking and feeling, was never be- 
fore so sound and sane. There is a great deal of fevered and 
foolish thinking and feeling, as there always has been and will 
be, but there is no more of it than hitherto. 

These opinions are expressed in an article on ‘ Degeneration,” 
in Harper's Weekly. Mr. Howells suggests that in reading Dr. 
Nordau's book one gets rather a vivid notion of the amusing mad- 
man who fancies himself the only sane person in a world of luna- 
tics. 
described as one who is “offensive in manner, and writes in a 
vulgar, noisy style.” In humorous palliation of the epithets that 
he applies to Dr. Nordau, Mr. Howells says: “If you begin to 
talk of him you fall into his vice of abusiveness, as 1 am doing 
now.” After speaking of Dr. Nordau’s indebtedness to Profes- 
sor Lombroso for most of his eccentric ideas concerning the men- 


The book is defined as “empty heaviness,” and its author is 


tal and moral decay among the modern masters in literature and 
art, Mr. Howells continues: 


“After his bad manners, nothing is so noticeable in Dr. Nordau 
as his dishonesty, or if it is not worth while to call it by so serious 
a name, his shuffling. Sometimes this is very impudent, or very 
ignorant, as when he alleges in proof of Rosetti’s degeneracy his 
use of certain words as a burden in one of his poems; this trick 
of the old balladists he finds an unmistakable mark of degeneracy 
in the modern poet who frankly employs it. Again and again in 
his study of Tolstoi and of Ibsen, if the facts fairly stated will 
not square with his theory, the author does not mind misstating 
them. He makes a great show of convicting Ibsen of scientific 
inaccuracy in dealing with heredity, but after reading a little of 
Dr. Nordau you want some other doctor’s word for what he says 
It may be so, but if it is like some other things he says, it may 
not be so; it may be no truer that the dramatist is mistaken in giv- 
ing a name to Oswald's malady in ‘Ghosts’ than that there isa 
parallel between the flight of Nora in ‘A Doll’s House’ and the 
flight of Hjalmar in ‘The Wild Duck.’ Dr. Nordau may be for- 
cing the diagnosis as well as the parallel; and when you have 
witnessed his misrepresentations of Tolstoi's artistic intention in 
matters so clear and simple that you cannot think it merely 
stupid, you must dismiss him as a person wholly unfit to make 
the study he attempts.” 


Mr. Howells declares that one cannot deal seriously with Dr. 
Nordau; that his philosophy is really no philosophy at all; that 
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the theories and methods which he borrows are those which “ per- 
petually put the cart before the horse ;” and that “his perform- 
ances are feats of cheap legerdemain which a little attention will 
discover.” We here sprinkle a bit of Mr. Howells’s pepper : 


“At first he [Dr. Nordau] seems to be simply a bad-tempered, 
ill-mannered man in the presence of intellectual conditions which 
he dislikes, with no other way of venting his hate but to bully 
and abuse everybody about. The note of insincerity, however, 
is so insistent throughout, that you end by feeling that even his 
bluster is put on, and that he is only a clever quack advertising 
himself. There is not, so far asI can recall, a criticism of his 
own that is worth the smallest consideration, and the criticism 
which he quotes ismeanandlow. He quotes a great deal of crit- 
icism which does not apply to what he is saying, apparently in the 
hope that the reader may be fooled into thinking that it applies ; 
when he calls some one a degenerate, he reports as proof what an 
unfriendly reviewer says to his disadvantage. This method may 
be scientific, but it is not moral, and I doubt very much if it is 
scientific.” 


Mr. Howells remarks that the most interesting fact in regard 
to Dr. Nordau’s book is that it has made any stir in the world, 
and he mentions Dr. Nordau’s success in this country as “an- 
other proof of the advantage of living in Europe, so far as Amer- 
ica is concerned.” We quote again: 


or 


To be sure, he did not write for us or at us, but we attend all 
the more deferentially when people are indifferent. If some ill- 
conditioned American had written his senseless and worthless 
book, we should scarcely have troubled ourselves to say that it 
was senseless and worthless, far less tried to prove it. But it 
comes to us with authority, coming across seas, and it comes from 
Germany, where if the critical thinking is somewhat slow, it is 
believed to be deep and thorough; and we cannot help asking 
ourselves if there is not something in it. That is what makes me 
wish to whisper the reader, Dear, simple-souled brother Ameri- 
can, there is nothing whatever in it, nothing in its whole five 
hundred and sixty insufferable pages that you need worry your- 
self about for a moment. If it were an honest book, which it is 
not in a single line, it would be in itsei. :‘.c only proof of the 
intellectual degeneration of our time which the author is able to 
give; for then you would see in it the spectacle, pathetic and 
curious enough, of a philistine spirit, so besotted with terror as 
to attempt with its vardsticks and steelyards to measure and 
weigh the work in ethics and esthetics of some of the sublimest 
men who have ever lived. But as it is, it has not so much as this 
melancholy interest, and we have to get at the unconsciousness 
behind the author’s consciousness before we find anything even 
of value as materials. What Dr. Nordau really does is to offer 
himself as an example of that cunning, dishonest, unscrupulous 
degenerate, well known to alienists, who devotes his powers, 
abnormally active in disease, to the arts of illusion and deceit.” 


Mr. Howells does not believe that there is any such thing as a 
jin de siecle spirit. He says that if we stand at the end of things 
we also stand at the beginning; that we are the new era as well 
as the old; that it is not at all important that certain things have 
fulfilled themselves and passed away, but it is very important that 
certain others have just begun their fulfilment, and it is those 
that we are to judge our time by. In opposition to Dr. Nordau's 
view of Ibsen, ‘Tolstoi, and Zola, Mr. Howells writes at some 


length, and closes his article as follows: 


“These men are chief of those whom Dr. Nordau has attempted 
to characterize as degenerates. Of course, he is preposterous, 
and he is naturally all the worse for knowing that he is prepos- 
terous. His proposition is purely fantastic, and if he had some 
grace of humor in him, one could imagine him amusing himself 
equally well by turning his proposition round, and maintaining 
that the real degenerates were great intellects. He could bring 
quite as much proof that the insane asylums are centers of a 
wholesome mental activity, as he has brought to show that the 
people who have led their age are madmen. There is nothing in 


the tone of his book to make one feel that he could not argue to 
this effect with quite as much sincerity as to the other. 

“In fact, Dr. Nordau has the air throughout of trying to see 
Apparently, 


what effect a certain pose will have with the reader. 
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he thought the time had come when such a book as he has written 
might make a noise, and he seems so little serious that I feel it 
rather hard to have accused him of insincerity; one ought not to 
accuse such an obvious pretender of insincerity; there is a kind 
of unfitness in it; asuperfluity.” 

A few professional critics have publicly approved of Dr. Nor- 
dau’s views as expressed in “ Degeneration,” among them being 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, of 7he Mail and Express. Mr. Stoddard 
thinks that Dr. Nordau’s book “fills a void, not only in the sys- 
tem of Lombroso, but in all existing systems of English and 
American criticism with which we are acquainted.” He says: 

“It is not literary criticism, pure and simple, though it is not 
lacking in literary qualities of a high order, but it is something 
which has long been needed, for of literary criticism so-called, 
good, bad, and indifferent, there is always an abundance; but it 
is scientific criticism—the penetration to and the interpretation of 
the spirit within the letter, the apprehension of motives as well 
as means, and the comprehension of temporal effects as well as 
final results, its explanation, classification, and largely condem- 
nation, for it is not a healthy condition which he has studied, but 
its absence, its loss; it is degeneration.” 

Mr. Stoddard declares that Dr. Nordau has written “a great 
book,” which “every thoughtful lover of art and literature and 
every serious student of sociology and morality should read care- 
fully and ponder slowly and wisely.” 


THE FICTION OF SEXUALITY. 


HE belief that there is abundant evidence in favor of the 
view that the greater number of books of fiction tainted 
with sexual sensualism are not the outcome of any spontaneous 
impulse, but of a deliberate intention to win notoriety and cash 
by appealing to sensual instincts, is expressed by Mr. James 
Ashcroft Noble in 7he Contemporary Review. In this conclu- 
sion Mr. Noble has the concurrence of many minds that may not 
have comforted themselves with his deduction, namely, that “if 
this be so, things are hopeful.” Mr. Noble reasons that the fic- 
tion of sexuality is simply a diseased fashion ; that amere fashion 
is certain speedily to pass; and that whether the object of a vogue 
be crinolines, or hand-shaking at shoulder-height, or nasty 
novels, the best way to get rid of it is to make it ridiculous. He 
argues that to the followers of fashion it is useless to prove that 
this or that is immoral or senseless or ugly, but if you can only 
succeed in getting them to regard it as “ bad form” or “ out of date” 
your success is complete. As we gather Mr. Noble’s meaning, 
his belief is that if both writers and readers of these bad books 
can be made to see that they are violating art and decency the 
evil will cease. Touching this point he says: 

“A novel, or a story of any kind, is a work of art, and therefore, 
though it may incidentally influence or teach, it exists primarily 
to please, its rank being rightly awarded in virtue of the kind 
and quality of its pleasure, as these things are appraised by the 
majority of normally constituted human beings. Pleasure is the 
end of all art, and in the art of fiction the means to that end is 
representation—the representation of human life as it mirrors 
itself on the mind of the artist. Now, the pleasure given by any 
representation of a familiar object (and life is, of course, famil- 
iar to all of us) consists largely in our recognition of resemblance 
in the representation to the thing represented. During recent 
years a very useful word has been added to the vocabulary of fic- 
tion. If a story as a whole, or any single situation in the story, 
compels our imaginative credence, makes us believe that the 
thing could not have happened otherwise than as represented, we 
use the word which some time ago was applied only to an argu- 
ment or a piece of evidence, and we call it ‘convincing.’ It will 
be felt at once that one essential element of convincingness is 
the preservation of proportion. If a painter were to paint a 
man’s face as reflected in a convex or a concave mirror, his can- 
yas would represent a nose elongated, or a mouth widened, or a 
forehead depressed, and the picture would be unconvincing, 
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either as the portrait of one given man or as the representation 
of any possible man. The new fiction of sexuality presents to us 
a series of pictures painted from reflections in convex mirrors, 
the colossal nose which dominates the face being represented by 
one colossal appetite which dominates life. Be the promi- 
nent people in this new fiction young or old, married or unmar- 
ried, voluptuaries or ascetics, the sexual passion provides the 
mainspring of their action, and within its range lies their whole 
gamut of emotion. Now Ido not ask whether this is morality, 
or decency, or good taste; I simply ask, with the objectionable 
person into whose mouth Mr. Kipling has*put the question, Is it 
art? Is this persistent presentation of the most morbid symptoms 
of erotomania a seeing of life steadily and wholly? Is it evena 
clear, truthful seeing of that part of life which it unnaturally 
isolates ?” 

Mr. Noble continues his chain for reasoning with some 
trenchant remarks on so-called “freedom” of thought and expres- 
sion. Summoning from the past such stories as “Jane Eyre,” 
“‘Adam Bede,” and “Griffith Gaunt,” he proceeds: 

“The essential facts of sexual passion are handled [in these 
books] with all needful truth and boldness, and the only differ- 
ences between them and the present fiction of erotomania are: 
(1) that the former are works of permanent value as literature, 
which the latter are not; (2) that the former put sexuality in its 
true place as an important, though not all-dominant, factor in 
life; and (3) that in dealing with it they treat of the broad cen- 
tral facts of passion which are of interest to everybody, and 
ignore the details of sexual psychology which, if healthy, are 
familiar to every man and woman (though no more interesting as 
art material than the processes of digestion), and, if morbid, are 
attractive only to unwholesome undergraduates, or to neurotic 
young women of the idle classes. The only extension of our 
present freedom which I am able to conceive of is a general 
toleration of crude, vulgar indecency—the kind of indecency that 
characterized the songs to which Colonel Newcome listened with 
disgust on a certain memorable occasion—and for this I cannot 
hear that any person is explicitly pleading.” 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF “BEN BOLT.” 


HE fame achieved by Mr. Thomas Dunn English through 
his authorship of the song of “Ben Bolt” exemplifies the 
truth of the latter clause of Shakespeare's aphorism (“Twelfth 
Night,” Act II., Scene 4), ““Some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon ‘em.” From his 
account of the origin of this celebrated little ballad, as given in 
The New York Herald, April 7, it appears that the song was 
not at all the result of poetic inspiration, but was laboriously 
ground out to accommodate a literary journalist. The song was 
written fifty-three years ago. It immediately became popular, 
and has been sung all over the world. Numerous bogus claim- 
ants have appropriated it; ships have been christened after it; 
several dramas have been founded on it; and race-horses have 
been named for it. Lastly, Mr. Du Maurier incorporated it in 
“Trilby,” and it is this occurrence which has again brought Mr. 
English to the front. Mr. Du Maurier'’s version of the song is 
pronounced a mutilation by the author, who has been kept so busy 
answering letters concerning the ditty that he determined to 
make public its history. He jocosely declares that he shall attrib- 
ute his going to an early grave (he is now in his seventy-sixth 
year!) solely to the vexations which the revival of these verses 
has added to his share of the woes of life. He writes: 

“During the early Summer of 1843, while in New York on a 
visit, I met among others Nathaniel P. Willis, who, in conjunc- 
tion with George P. Morris, had revived the dead New York 
Mirror. Willis told me that their means were not very great, 
that the assistance of friends would be welcome, and asked me if 
I would not write ‘for the love of the thing,’ and as a contribu- 
tion to their new enterprise, a sea song. He had seen a quasi- 
nautical verse in manuscript—which, fortunately for my reputa- 
tion, never appeared in print—and had formed a favorable but 
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erroneous idea of my powers in that direction. I promised to 
try, but on my return forgot all about it. I received a gentle re- 
minder of my promise later on, and sat down, toiling laboriously, 
writing, erasing and correcting, but the more I tried the worse 
the thing grew, until I threw it away in disgust, satisfied that I 
was not fitted for sea songs and that ‘the mantle of Dibdin had 
not fallen on my shoulders.’ By some kind of reflex action in 
the mind I drifted into reminiscences of my boyhood, partly fan- 
cied, as in the case of Alice, partly real in the matter of the 
schoolmaster— (what a miserable old tyrant he was!) —and partly 
a mixture of fancy and memory in the matter of the mill and the 
log cabin. It welded out until four and a half stanzas of the 
present version had been written. Then the inspiration gave out. 
I could not get a proper peroration. In despair I tacked on to it 
the four first lines of the discarded sea song, and then sent the 
whole to Willis, without revision, not noticing defects in construc- 
tion—which I now see plainly enough—and told him if he did not 
like it to burn it, and I would send him something else when I 
was more in the vein. 

“T thought that to be the last of it, but about two weeks after 
the words appeared in the new J/zrror in the issue for September 
2, with acommendatory line. ‘That I thought little of it may be 
seen from the fact that I appended my initials, T. D. E., and not 
my full name. With all its defects, it seemed better to me in 
print than in MS., though the stanzas—with the exception of the 
first—were not in full rhythm.” 


Mr. English afterward experimented upon a musical setting 
for the song, but was not successful. 
melody first made its appearance. 


In 1846 the now famous 
It is the composition of Nelson 
Kneass, a negro minstrel, or rather an adaptation by him from 
German music—an obscure old air. Kneass was afterward a 
member of a theatrical company at Chillicothe, Missouri, where 
he died and was buried. Some citizens of the place erected a 
stone over his grave on which he is epitaphed as the author of 
“Ben Bolt,” neither the words nor music of which was his. 


THE JEWELER’S ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


E think of the Egyptians as masters of their own style of 
architecture, planners of vast and solemn temples, built 
to last forever; but we are not apt to realize their skill in lighter 
forms of art. Yet it is a fact that they were cunning workers in 
gold and gems, and that some of their pieces of jewelry compare 
favorably in artistic exellence with any of the productions of an- 
tiquity. A recent discovery of jewelry at Dahsour, Egypt, which 
has made a noise in the artistic world, prompts M. Maspero, the 
veteran French Egyptologist, to remind his countrymen, in Za 
Nature, Paris, March 9, that they possess in the Louvre collec- 
tion the very finest examples of Egyptian jewelry yet discovered, 
and he proceeds to justify his claim by some interesting passages 
of artistic and historical description. 
article below: 


We translate parts of his 


“T imagine that the greater part of our contemporaries have 
rather vague notions about the way in which the Egyptians wore 
their jewels. For either men or women, the costume was at the 
beginning scantyenough. Men wore asort of apron that scarcely 
reached the knee, and left the body above the waist entirely 
naked. Women were clad in a frock that fell to the ankle, but 
left the breast bare, and which was held in place by bretelles 
passing over the shoulder. The jewels served to hide what the 
clothes failed to cover, at least with the women. A necklace of 
several rows encircled the neck and fell at the beginning of the 
throat; very large bracelets clasped the wrists, arms, and legs; 
the hair, or rather the perruque, covered the back and half of the 
shoulder; a square jewel, suspended by a thread of pearls or by 
a leather thong, fell below the necklace between the breasts. 
This last we call the ‘pectoral.’ It has often the form of the 
fagade of a temple; images of the gods or sacred emblems fill 
the space, and inscriptions engraved over all tell us the name of 
the owner, generally accompanied by pious formulas. 

“The buckle of Psarou (Fig. 3, No. 2) was perhaps attached to 
the linen girdle that was worn above the apron, or to the band 
that encircled the head and held the coiffure. His pectoral is one 
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of the richest that has descended to us. . . . Another pectoral, 
which I reproduce (Fig. 1), is of less fine work but the technique 
presents interesting peculiarities. It is cut entirely through, and 
the design of the parts is obtained by settings of a very flexible 
gold in which are held both the scarab and the colored glass that 
ornament the columns and cornice of the temple. The scarab is 
in lapis-lazuli; the robes of the goddesses in shining gold, worked 


to simulate the texture of a fabric. The mystic sense of this 
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FIG. 1.—Pectoral of Gold, Encrusted with Enamel. 


trinket would be understood by every educated Egyptian. The 
scarab represents life, and the heart of man, where his life re- 
sides; it is the amulet whose possession assures to every one, 
alive or dead, power over his own heart. For this reason it was 
given to rich mummies, if not to all mummies; sometimes it was 
glued with bitumen to the very skin of the corpse, near his neck ; 
sometimes it was engraved in the middle of a pectoral which was 
hidden in the midst of the enwrapping bands at the height of the 
breast. Asevery Egyptian, when he had once quitted this Earth, 
was assimilated to Osiris and became Osiris himself, the heart 
and the scarab were in fact the heart and the scarab of Osiris, 
over which Isis and Nephthys watched as they had watched over 
Osiris; hence these images of the two goddesses which are met 
with so constantly in pectorals. 

“The large pectoral (Fig. 2) belonged to Rameses II. himself, 
or at least was executed by his order and as a personal gift; his 
cartouche prenomen Oxusarmédri is placed just below the top, and 
serves, so to speak, as acenter of the composition that fills the 
middle. First there is a hawk with a ram’s head, whose spread 
wings enclose the cartouche; he holds in his claws the emblem of 
eternity. Lower a large urzus and a vulture spread their wings 
and envelop in a common protection both hawk and cartouche. 
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Fic. 2.—Pectoral of Rameses II 


Two Jats symbolize duration and fill the two lower angles of the 
decoration. The hawk with ram’s head represents the soul of 
the Sun, the urzus and the vulture are the patron divinities of 
the South and the North; all together defend in the entire uni- 
verse the king whose cartouche is placed between their wings, 
and, through him, the dead person whose mummy wears the 
jewel. Here, too, the figures are in gold encrusted with colored 
enamel or little bits of gems. The whole effect is rich, elegant, 
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harmonious. If the general aspect gives the impression of 
heaviness, that is not the artist’s fault; the form that religious 
tradition imposed upon the jewel is so rigid that no combination 
can correct its effect beyond acertain point. . The typeof the 
jewels proceeds from the same source of ideas and notions whence 
came the Egyptian architecture and sculpture; it is monumental 
and seems to have been conceived for the most part by gigan- 
tesque beings. The dimensions of the ordinary pectoral are too 
great for an ordinary man or woman. . The Egyptians often 
found themselves embarrassed by the square form that descended 
to them from their ancestors. The divine bird left its cage when 
it could. Mariette discovered in the Serapeum two of these sim- 
plified pectorals, both of which represent hawks; the one shown 
(Fig. 3, No. 1) has its own head and curved wings; the other 
has a ram’s head and holds its wings horizontally. There is the 
same richness and the same elegance of outline as in the other 
objects, but the subject, freed from the enameled frame, has 
taken on somewhat more of grace and is more appropriate toa 
human being. The execution is marvelous. It is not indus- 
trial art; it is art, without any qualifying adjective. . . . The 
gold ring (Fig. 3, No. 3) also belonged to Rameses Il. The two 
horses that prance upon it were celebrated in the history of the 
Syrian wars. They were attached to the chariot of Rameses 
when he won the battle of Qodsha . Most of these jewels 
have passed through so many hands before arriving at the Louvre 
that they have suffered sensibly. Thesettings are chafed or even 
broken. ‘The close enamel on the plates in which they are in- 
cased has been detached hereand there. The jewelsof Dahshour 
taken directly from the mummy have preserved an air of fresh- 
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FIG. 3.--r. Small Hawk in Enameled Gold; 2. The Enameled Buckle of 
Prince Psarou; 3. The Ring of Rameses II. 


ness which has contributed not a little to increase public admira- 
tion. They seem to have scarcely left the hands of the jeweler 
who made them, and the astonishment that we feel at finding 
them yet so fresh after more than four thousand years, makes us 
insensible of the imperfections that examination discloses to us. 
Their extreme antiquity counts for much in the appreciation that 
we give them, and rightly; it is really curious to be able to 
prove that in the thirteenth century before our era the Egyptians 
had brought the technique of the precious metals and the art of 
setting gems to a very high degree of perfection.”— 7rans/ated 
for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


BOOKBINDING AS A FINE ART 


A* present there is little choice in the bindings of books be- 
tween costly beauty and cheap ugliness. So says 7he 
Speaker in commenting on the merits of a recent work concern- 
ing the art and history of bookbinding. The writer asks, 
*““When shall we have all books, as a matter of course, issued in 
decent and comely bindings, as in the last century?” Instead of 
“our horrible cloth bindings with gimcrack ornament,” he calls 
for “the plain boards or good brown leather,” that are serviceable 
and simple without great cost, and affirms that it is impossible to 
read such books without hungering after the Old World leisure 
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and humanity of arts and manufactures in the days before steam 
and universal machinery. 


“After all [he says], though bookbinding is, indeed, a fine and 
beautiful art, there is more than one way of considering the mat- 
ter. Something must be allowed to the sentimental prejudices of 
the bookman, who may chance to love some ancient and ugly 
fashion in binding, some fantastic quaintness or unadorned sim- 
plicity, to the distress of the artist. Lamb has written the Zocus 
classicus upon this aspect of the question: ‘To be strong-backed 
and neat-bound is the desideratum of a volume. Magnificence 
comes after. This, when it can be afforded, is not to be lavished 
upon all kinds of books indiscriminately. I would not dress a 
set of magazines, for instance, in full suit. The dzshadzlle, or 
half-binding (with Russia backs even), is our costume. A 
Shakespeare or a Milton (unless the first editions) it were mere 
foppery to trick out in gayapparel. The possession of them con- 
fers no distinction. The exterior of them (the things themselves 
being so common), strange to say, raises no sweet emotions, no 
tickling sense of property in the owner. Thomson's “Seasons,” 
again, looks best (I maintain it) a little torn and dog’s-eared. 
How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are the sullied leaves 
and worn-out appearance—nay, the very odor (beyond Russia), 
if we would not forget kind feelings in fastidiousness—of an old 
“circulating library” “Tom Jones” or‘ Vicar of Wakefield” !' And 
Mr. Dobson tells us how his goodly bindings in goodly cases 
‘gather the dust no less.’ 


‘For the row that I prize is yonder, 
Away on the unglazed shelves— 

The bulged and the bruised octavos, 
The dear and the dumpy twelves,—’ 


books battered with kindly, constant service. Magnificence is 
for the books of the altar or of royal libraries, and for precious 
rarities. What we require for daily use is the book that is mun- 
ditiis simplex, and that is what we seldom get.” 


NOTES. 


LIBRARY SITE DECIDED ON.—Zhe Sun says: “It is practically settled 
that the New York Public Library will occupy the site of the Lenox 
Library. The matter hinges upon the elimination of the testamentary re- 
strictions upon a portion of the land plot owned by the Lenox Library, 
which forbid the use of that portion for any but library purposes. Andrew 
H.Green said vesterday that the formation of the corporation authorized 
by the Legislature to be organized by twenty-one trustees, to be named, 
seven each, by the Lenox and Astor libraries and the Tilden Trust, was 
contingent upon the removal of these restrictions regarding the Lenox land. 
“It was agreed by the committees representing the three bodies,’ Mr. 
Green said, ‘‘that the Lenox site was the site best adapted on all accounts 
for the new library, and that the new corporation would be formed and 
would acquire that site, provided the restrictions referred to were removed. 
Otherwise the corporation will not be formed. The restrictions may be 
removed by the heirs of the Lenox estate. When this will be done I do 
not know. It might take six months; it might take three months; it might 
be done sooner.”’ 

BOOKS IN 1894.—We do not know where 7he Boston Herald got its figures, 
but it makes the following statement: ‘*The total production of books in 
this country and in England during 1894 was, in new works, 3,837, and, in- 
cluding new editions 4,484. This is slightly less than the product for 1893, 
which was, in new books, 4,281, and, including new editions, 5,134. Novels 
took the lead of other books, and included some notable translations from 
European fiction. Law-books were more numerous than in 1893, and juve- 
niles fell far behind. Among new American books added, the order is: 
First fiction, then political and social science, then theology, religion, biog- 
raphy, history, travels, and poetry. There were 2,821 books by American 
writers manufactured in this country, 1,086 books were imported, and 577 
books by English and other foreign authors were made here. The greatest 
number of importations was in theology and religion, and reached 262 
volumes. In 1893 a large number of volumes, already in hand, had to be 
published, though the times were unfavorable, and in 1894 the publishers, 
already fearful of hard times, were more careful about entering into new 
engagements.” 

The London Daily News says: “It is proposed to hold in Dublin at an 
early date a National Musical Festival, to be called by the appropriate Irish 
name of ‘Feis,’ and a committee of Irish musicians, with Dr. Villiers 
Stanford at their head, and of members of the National Literary Society 
and the Gaelic League, has been formed to carry out this purpose. The 
objects of the ‘Feis’ are to give the public an opportunity of hearing Irish 
music,and particularly old tunes, interpreted in accordance with the tradi- 
tional manner of performance; to encourage the publication of old Irish 
airs, now in manuscript or not vet set down in writing; to perform songs 
in the Gaelic tongue, and to encourage the formation of a new Irish school 
of composers, as national in their art as Dvorak or Grieg.” 

GOLDWIN SMITH, at the Toronto Press dinner the other night, mentioned 
the interesting fact that, of the original staff of writers on 7he Saturday 
Review, Lord Salisbury, Sir William Harcourt, and himself are the only 
survivors. Mr. Smith's connection with journalism began over forty years’ 
ago, and he is a journalist still.—7he Canada Bookseller. 
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SCIENCE. 


LIVING IN A RADIATOR. 


HE construction of a dwelling that shall be always at a com- 
fortable temperature—warmer than the outer air in Winter 
and colder in Summer—has long been a dream of the hygienist. 
The main trouble has been that the heat is introduced from with- 
in, so that the outer walls are always cold in Winter and hot in 
Summer. A Frenchman, M. Caron, claims to have solved the 
problem completely by making the frame of his house serve as 
heater or refrigerator, according to season. He builds it of iron 
tubing, through which water circulates constantly—warm water 
in Winter and cold water in Summer, so that he may be said to 
dwell within a radiator or a refrigerator, according to circum- 
stances. His house, which has been actually constructed at 
Chamouni, is described in La Nature, January 26. We repro- 
duce pictures of it, and translate part of the description below : 


“The building is made, as our illustration shows, of a metallic 
tubular frame, forming a double envelop. All the floors, ceilings, 
and walls intercommunicate; the walls are of wood, made of 
planks nailed on beams that are joined tothe tubing by iron 
collars. 

“Water circulates freely through all this system of tubing, first 
in the interior network of ceilings and planks, then in the exterior 
enclosure. 

“In Summer, spring water from the mountains is forced through 
under pressure; it cools the interior walls, becomes warm little 
by little, and then passes into the exterior part where its temper- 
ature rises still more, intercepting in the process the outer heat. 

“In Winter the water passes at first through a heating coil; then, 
following the path just indicated, it gives up its heat first to the 
inner, then to the outer wall. 

“The speed of circulation is so regulated that the water issues 
from the house with a temperature equal to or less than that of its 
entry; the heat is thus entirely utilized. The only heat lost, or 
rather unavailable in the process, is that necessary to do the work 
of moving the water. 

““M. Caron has, in fact, devised a great low-temperature heater 
with a very large heating surface— about 300 square yards. 
When this is at work, the water enters at 3.5° Centigrade, is 





MODE OF CONSTRUCTION OF M. CARON’S TUBULAR HOUSE AT CHAMOUNI. 


heated to 65° or 70° and leaves at 4°; its constructor and proprie- 
tor declares that he is perfectly warmed, which seems very prob- 
able. He asserts also that he has found in this curious construc- 
tion the following advantages, besides those that arise from 
keeping cool in Summer and warm in Winter. In the first place, 
the speed of construction is remarkable. The tubular house was 
begun on July 7, and was habitable on September 15 following. 
In the second place, this iron skeleton may be put together by 
unskilled workmen, by reason of the flexibility of its parts. Fi- 
nally, the house is a unit, insensible to storms, blasts of wind, 
settlings of the Earth, and concussion ; it is a calorific cage, per- 
fectly fitted together, and of remarkable elasticity. The system 
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may be recommended to countries subject to earthquakes, for ex- 
ample to unfortunate Sicily, where volcanic action has caused 
continually terrible disasters. 

“The whole house has a volume of 5,000 cubic yards and weighs 
120 tons. M. Caron has avoided danger from fire, even though 
exposing himself to that of flood; in an extreme case he merely 
turns on a faucet and lets his house get wet through, esteeming 
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PUBULAR HOUSE COMPLETED. 


this a less evil than having it burned to the ground; and, in 
truth, his opinion is quite defensible. 

‘““Whatever may be the term of life—we hope it may be long— 
of the tubular house at Chamouni—its inventor has had the rare 
merit, both as engineer and as hygienist, of introducing a new 
idea, and of resolutely putting it into execution. We wish him 
all the degrees of heat and cold that he may desire, and as he has 
given us a new and practical principle and method of construc- 
tion, we wish him also the highest sanction of every attempt of 
this kind—that is to say, rivals and imitators.”"— 7rans/lated for 
Tue Lirerary DicEsr. 


TESLA AND HIS RUINED LABORATORY. 


HE ordinary newspaper-reader, as well as the man of science, 
was grieved to read, the other day, of the loss that had be- 

fallen Nikola Tesla, in the entire destruction by fire of his labora- 
It is for- 
tunate that just before this untoward event a popular description 


tory with its valuable and wonderful electrical devices. 


of these devices had been written by Mr. Thomas C. Martin, who 
enjoyed the confidence of the inventor and had full access to all 
of his inventions. From this article, which appears in 7he Cen- 
tury Magazine, April, we quote some extracts below. Perhaps 
the most advanced of Tesla’s recent inventions—at least, in the 
commercial sense—was his oscillator or engine and dynamo in 
one. After speaking of the great waste of energy in the ordinary 


combination of engine and dynamo, Mr. Martin says: 


“The old-fashioned electric-light station or street-railway power- 
house is a giddy maze of belts and shafting; in the later plants 
engine and dynamo are coupled directly together on one base. 
This is a notable stride, but it still leaves us with a dynamo in 
which some part of the wire wound on it is not utilized at every 
instant, and with an engine of complicated mechanism. The 
steam-cylinder, with its piston, is the only thing actually doing 
work, and all the rest of the imposing collection of fly-wheel, 
governor-balls, eccentrics, valves, and what not, is for the pur- 
pose of control and regulation. 

“In his oscillator Mr. Tesla, to begin with, has stripped the 
engine of all this governing mechanism. By giving also to the 
coils in which the current is created as they cut the ‘lines of force’ 
of the magnets, a to-and-fro or reciprocating motion, so that the 
influence on them is equal in every direction, he has overcome the 
loss of the idle part of the wire experienced in rotating armatures ; 
and, moreover, greatest achievement of all, he has made the cur- 
rents regulate the mechanical motions. For the same pres- 
sure and the same piston speed the engine has about one thirtieth 
or one fortieth of the usual weight, and occupies a proportionally 
smaller space. . . 

“If one watches any dynamo, it will be seen that the coils con- 
stituting the ‘armature’ are swung around in front of magnets, 
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very much as a turnstile revolves inside the barricading posts. 
. . . In the Tesla oscillator, the rotary motion of the coils is en- 
tirely abandoned, and they are simply darted to and fro at a high 
speed in front of the magnets, thus cutting the lines of the ‘field 
of force’ by shooting in and out of them very rapidly, shuttle- 
fashion. The great object of cutting as many lines of an intense 
field of force as swiftly, smoothly, regularly, and economically as 
possible is thus accomplished in a new and, Mr. Tesla believes, 
altogether better way.” 

With the currents from this ingenious machine—currents of 
high tension, high frequency, but at the same time of such great 
regularity that his oscillator might be used to mark time like a 
clock—Mr. Tesla has obtained striking results in lighting, not 
only with the ordinary glow-lamp but with other far different de- 
vices. Says the author: 


“It had been commonly supposed that the light-giving conduc- 
tor in the lamp, to be efficient and practical,should be fine; hence 
the name ‘filament’ given to the carbon loop in such lamps. But 
with the Teslaic currents the resistance or friction of the filament 
to the flow of current does not count for anything: the filament 
may just as well be short and thick, for it will rapidly reach and 
steadily maintain proper incandescence by the passage of a small 
current of the right high frequency and potential. An action is 
set up as the result of which the filament is hit millions of times 
a second by the bombardment of the molecules around it in a mer- 
ciless ring of tormentors. The vibrations of the current in simi- 
lar manner will cause the infinite jostling of the molecules of solid 
and gas against a small polished carbon or metallic button or bar 
in a lamp, and brilliant light is also obtainable in this way.” 

But the most startling of all Tesla’s effects are those in which 
he throws aside conduction altogether and relies upon the produc- 
tion in free space of a powerful vibrating electric field. By this 
means he can for instance cause to glow lamps that are totally 
unconnected in the usual way with the source of electricity. 
These results were partially described and illustrated last year in 
this department of THe Dicrest. Mr. Martin describes these at 
length, and also experiments analogous to those of D’Arsonval, 
pictured not long ago in these columns, in which powerful alter- 
nating currents, harmless because of their high frequency, are 
passed through the human body without inconvenience, and then 
goes to say: 


“a 


Reference has been made to the ‘resonating’ quality of the 
circuits and coils. It would be wearisome, and indeed is not nec- 
essary, here to dwell on the difficulty often experienced in estab- 
lishing the relation of ‘resonance,’ and the instantaneity with 
which it can be disturbed. It may be stated, in order to give 
some idea of the conditions to be observed in these experiments, 
that when an electric circuit is traversed by a rapidly oscillating 
current which sets up waves in the ether around the wire, the 
effect of these waves upon another circuit is most pronounced 
when the second circuit is so adjusted that its period of vibration 
is the same as that of the first. In very exact adjustments, 
minute changes will completely upset the balance, and the very 
last straw of fine wire, for example, in the induction-coil which 
gives the self-induction will break the spell. As Mr. Tesla has 
said, it is really a lucky thing that pure resonance is not obtaina- 
ble; for if it were, all kinds of dangers might lie in store for us by 
the increasing oscillations of every kind that would be set up. It 
will, however, have been gathered that if one electrical circuit can 
be tuned to another effectively, we shall need no return wire, as 
heretofore, for motors or for lights, the one wire being, if any- 
thing, better than two, provided we have vibration of the right 
value; and if we have that, we might get along without any wires 
or any ‘currents.’” 


Mr. Tesla has thus been led to the opinion that we may one day 
learn to transmit messages directly through the Earth. He has 
tried many experiments looking toward the determination of the 
electrical capacity of the Earth, by means described by Mr. Martin 
in the following words: 

“With the oscillator, if he has not as yet actually determined 
the Earth's electrical charge or ‘capacity,’ he has obtained stri- 
king effects which conclusively demonstrate that he has succeeded 
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in disturbing it. He connects to the Earth, by one of its ends, a 
coil in which rapidly vibrating currents are produced, the other 
end being free in space. With this coil he does actually what one 
would be doing with a pump forcing air into an elastic foot-ball. 
At each alternate stroke the ball would expand and contract. 
But it is evident that such a ball, if filled with air, would, when 
suddenly expanded or contracted, vibrate at its own rate. Now 
if the strokes of the pump be so timed that they are in harmony 
with the individual vibrations of the ball,‘an intense vibration or 
surging will be obtained. The purple streamers of electricity 
thus elicited from the Earth and pouring out to the ambient air 
are marvelous. 

“The currents which are made to pass in and out of the Earth 
by means of this coil can also be directed upon the human body. 
An observer mounted on a chair, and touching the coil with a 
metal rod, can, by careful adjustments, divert enough of it upon 
himself to cause its manifestation from and around him in splin- 
ters of light. This halo effect, obtained by sending the electricity 
of the Earth through a human being—the highest charge posi- 
tively ever given in safety—is, to say the least, curious, and deeply 
suggestive. Mr. Tesla’s temerity in trying the effect first upon 
his own person can be justified only by his close and accurate cal- 
culation of what the amount of the discharge from the earth 
would be.” 


We conclude by quoting Mr. Martin’s closing paragraph : 


“Here are great results, lofty aims, and noble ideas; and yet 
they are but a beggarly few of all those with which Mr. Tesla, by 
his simple, modest work, has associated his name during recent 
years. He is not an impracticable visionary, but a worker who, 
with solid achievements behind him, seeks larger and better ones 
that lie before, as well as fuller knowledge. I have ventured to 
supplement data as to his late inventions by some of his views as 
to the ether, which throughout this presentation of his work has 
been treated familiarly as the maid-of-all-work of the universe. 
All our explanations of things are but half-way houses to the 
ultimate facts. It may be said, then, in conclusion, that while 
Mr. Tesla does not hold Prof. Oliver Lodge's ingenious but intri- 
cate notion of two electricities and two ethers, and of the ether as 
itself electricity, he does belong to what Lord Kelvin has spoken 
of as the Nineteenth-Century school of plenum, accepting one 
ether for light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, outward mani- 
festations of an inward unity whose secret we shall some day 
learn.” 


HAVE WE TWO BRAINS? 


ASES of dual consciousness, or the living by one person of 
two alternating independent lives, have frequently been re- 
ported by physicians, and suggested to Stevenson his story of “‘ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” ‘They have been accounted for by some 
physiologists on the supposition that in such cases the two hem1- 
spheres of the brain act separately. Though this hypothesis was 
rejected by Dr. Brown-Sequard on anatomical evidence, it still 
has supporters, and in Braz, April, Dr. Lewis C, Bruce brings 
forward a case that seems to support it very strongly. We quote 
below a summary of Dr. Bruce's report, from 7he British Medi- 
cal Journal, April 6: 


“The man was an inmate of the Derby Borough Asylum. He 
was a Welshman by birth, and had been a sailor by occupation. 
He was a lunatic, but his mental characteristics were very differ- 
ent at different times. In one state he was English, in the other 
Welsh. Inthe English stage he was the subject of chronic mania. 
He spoke English, but understood and could converse in Welsh. 
He was restless, destructive, thievish, and fond of playing prac- 
tical jokes. He exhibited a fair amount of intelligence, wrote, 
drew pictures of ships, related incidents in his past life, recog- 
nized the doctors and attendants, and was bold and fearless in his 
manner. His memory, however, was a blank as to what occurred 
in the Welsh stage. Thus, on one occasion he burnt his arm 
during the Welsh stage, but, passing a few days later into the 
English stage, he could give no account of how he suffered the 
injury. Yet he could remember events which had happened 
earlier in an English stage; for instance, a year later he could 
recall accurately particulars about Christmas decorations. He 
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knew coins and their purpose, he recognized varieties of tobacco, 
and sought to obtain the weed by fair means or foul. He named 
the primary colors, and was pleased with the sound of a tuning- 
fork. Taste, smell, and touch seemed to be unimpaired. His 
circulation was good (pulse of high tension) , he had a good appe- 
tite, his bowels acted well, and he was very fond of his bath. 
Into the Welsh stage he passed either suddenly or by way of an 
intermediate stage; in the Welsh stage he was in a condition of 
dementia. He understood Welsh, but talked a gibberish in which, 
however, some Welsh words were recognizable; he did not un- 
derstand English. He sat doubled up in a chair for hours, did 
not attempt to move at mealtimes, was sly and suspicious, did not 
recognize doctors or attendants, his cireulation was weak, his ex- 
tremities livid, his legs often cedematous (pulse of lower tension) , 
He suffered from constipation, disliked bathing, did not recognize 
coins or tobacco, was alarmed at the sound of a tuning-fork, and 
appeared to have no power of discriminating by smell or taste. 
As far as the symptoms so far mentioned go, it might be possible 
to explain the man’s dual states, taking our clue from the fact 
that he retained some knowledge of Welsh in his demented stage, 
by supposing that some variation in the blood supply might have 
thrown in and out of action the more recently organized centers, 
which, as the man was born Welsh, would be the organization for 
speaking English, while the Welsh part of the speech-center 
would still remain capable of some, though a very imperfect, form 
of activity. This hypothesis, however, appears to be negatived 
by the fact that he was right-handed while in the English stage, 
left-handed while in the Welsh stage. While in the intermediate 
stage, when this was observed, he was ambidextrous, and spoke 
a mixture of English and Welsh, understanding both languages. 
This fact seems to leave us no alternative but to conclude that in 
the English stage the leff, in the Welsh stage the right hemi- 
sphere was the more active. In the Welsh stage, when he at- 
tempted to write, the result was practically illegible, but he used 
the left hand and traversed the paper from left to right. In the 
English he wrote with the right hand from left to right, and rather 
more legibly. He could also write with his left hand, but then 
traversed the paper from right to left, and his writing had the 
characters of mirror writing—that is, it could be read when held 
up to a mirror.” 


A NEW CURE FOR GERM-DISEASES. 


T is no unusual thing nowadays for a new cure to make its ap- 
pearance, and, even if all of them do not bear the test of ex- 
perience, the effect, on the average, is certainly to increase human 
happiness and furnish greater and greater exemption from dis- 
ease. A recently announced method for the cure of germ-diseases, 
especially consumption and cancer, has been thought worthy by 
Mr. Charles de Kay, our Consul-General at Berlin, of a special re- 
port to the Department of State at Washington. Its discoverer, 
Dr. Louis Waldstein, is a native of New York and a practising 
physician in this city, who has been studying for the past year in 
France and Germany. The object of his method is to stimulate 
and nourish the white blood-corpuscles by means of pilocarpin— 
a well-known alkaloid obtained from a Brazilian plant, the jabo- 
randi (Pilocarpus pennatifolius). The fact that this extract 
has such an effect was discovered by Dr. Waldstein, and is the 
essential basis of his method. We quote the main part of Consul- 
General de Kay's report as printed in 7he New York Tribune, 
April 13: 

“The key of his discovery is this: By successive injections of 
minute doses of pilocarpin in the veins he arrives at a gradual 
stimulation of the lymphatic system, That system increases the 
white corpuscles in the blood, which corpuscles—as is well estab- 
lished through Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute, of Paris; 
Hankin, of Cambridge, and Buchner, of Munich—in some way 
not generally agreed upon, do certainly overcome and cause to be 
harmless those poisonous particles in the blood which produce 
disease. Metchnikoff thinks that the microbes which destroy the 
red corpuscles of the blood are swallowed and englobed alive by 
the white corpuscles. Hankin and Buchner think that the white 
corpuscles merely absorb the dead microbes, and therefore call the 
white corpuscles ‘alexine,’ or protective particles. Dr. Waldstein 
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goes to the fountain whence these white corpuscles spring, and 
tries to enliven its action and productiveness, when, through dis- 
ease, these health-giving particles have become too few to kéep the 
blood in proper order. 

“Dr. Waldstein has not had time to watch the effect of his dis- 
covery in relation to tuberculosis of the lungs, but the reasoning 
that led him to what he has already achieved seems equally good 
for the cure of this terrible scovrge of mankind. 

“He strongly advises physicians to try pilocarpin in the early 
stages of consumption, and indeed in all diseases where the 
lymphatic system is involved, because of its stimulating action 
upon the organs in that system and the consequent production of 
white corpuscles. He has satisfied himself that pilocarpin, when 
injected in the veins, forms a trustworthy test for the presence of 
tubercular disease in man and in animals, giving the physician 
the strongest possible certainty in the diagnosis of obscure cases.” 


CORROSION BY STRAY ELECTRICITY. 


W* have referred in these columns to the frequent damago 

done by powerful electric currents, chiefly the return cur 
rents of trolley roads, in the corrosion of underground pipes. 
The problem of preventing this action has been manfully grap- 
pled with, and, if not completely solved, is at least in a fair way 
to succeed, the worst features of the objectionable electric action 
having been done away with by connecting the corroded pipes to 
the circuit systematically. Meanwhile, the accompanying illus- 
tration from the report of the Brooklyn Subway Commission, 
which we reproduce from The Electrical Age, tells, more elo- 


quently than words, to what an extent, and how rapidly, the cor- 











rosion sometimes proceeds. It shows a piece of copper drip pipe 


taken from a locality near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn. It originally 
had a diameter of one inch, and was reduced in seventeen days 


to the condition shown in the illustration. 


SLEEPLESSNESS: CAN IT BE CURED? 


Lord 
Rosebery, would be obliged to resign his office because he 


HE recent reports that the British Prime-Minister, 
was totally unable to get sleep, has drawn public attention to the 
great prevalence of sleeplessness in this feverish and wakeful age. 
How can the man who tosses on his pillow all night obtain his 
Shall he dose himself with narcotics? 


rest? Shall he stop work 


altogether? It can scarcely be said that medical men are at one 
on this subject, but it is interesting to note that Zhe Lancet 
(London, March 30), perhaps the greatest English medical au- 
thority, has given it consideration in its editorial columns. We 
give below the most valuable parts of the article: 


“Sleep is a greater mystery than insomnia. We hear much of 
the latter state in these days. But it is more wonderful that we 
sleep so well than that we are occasionally wakeful. We hear 
more of sleeplessness than our forefathers did. It is aremarkable 
fact that in scarcely any of the older recognized text-books of 
practise and physic is there any formal notice of insomnia fer se. 
In later works, and especially in those devoted to ¢reatment, the 
subject of insomnia does receive considerable attention. And 
every now and again the sleeplessness of a great man in the world 
of science or in that of politics reminds us that eminence has its 
troubles, and of a sort which seldom affect the poor man. It is 
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probable that this evil of wakefulness is more common than it 
used to be. The excitements, and especially the worries, of life 
multiply. Many of the arrangements of society are of a nature to 
drive away sleep. Even the very pleasures of life are so taken by 
many as to rob them of one of the greatest pleasures of all—an 
eight hours’ sound sleep; for we maintain that this is what every- 
body should aim at. It may seem a long time to spend a third of 
one's life in sleep. But if the other two thirds are used well there 
is little cause for blame. No rule for all can be laid down; but it 
would be well for most people in the intensive days in which we 
live to devote eight hours to the cultivation of the mood and act 
of sleep, and to resist the domination of all habits and fashions 
that are inconsistent with this purpose.” 


How about those who fail to do this? Shall we say that they 
suffer from a disease? Perhaps, but the name of that disease is 
not insomnia. The insomnia is but a sign that something is 
wrong; it should not be treated by itself. Least of all should the 
patient try to alleviate it by dosing himself with opiates. Says 


The Lancet: 


“Some of these medicines are practically useless; others are 
actually dangerous in themselves and in their immediate effects. 
All of them are liable to the objection that their action is attended 
with a certain fascination which is apt to engender a liking for 
frequent repetition of the dose. Clearly the use of such agents 
should be controlled severely by medical prescription. 

“Insomnia is really a mere symptom and will no more be treated 
per se by the intelligent practitioner than the eruption of an in- 
fectious fever or the diarrhoea of typhoid fever. The great duty 
of the medical man is to trace it to its causes and its associations, 
and to deal with these. If it followsinfluenzait must be regarded 
like all the other segue/@ of that protean disease with some pa- 
tience, but with much conviction that it will yield, sooner or later, 
to sound treatment. 

“No treatment of a sleepless patient can be satisfactory which 
has not strict reference to the particular patient, to his constitu- 
tion, his habits, his idiosyncrasies, and his pursuits. No details 
bearing on diet or surroundings must be overlooked. The physi- 
cian will not needlessly interfere with any legitimate pursuits or 
even habits; but, on the other hand, he will be firm in suggesting 
reasonable changes dictated by a medical survey of the patient’s 
condition. While interference with a patient's necessary business 
or pursuits is objectionable as tending to aggravate his complaint, 
there should be no hesitation in laying down rules with regard to 
diet, stimulants, and general environment. We may be asked, Is 
there to be no place for hypnotics and narcotics in such cases? 
Our answer is simple. They are not excluded; but they should 
be used only as a secondary and subordinate means after the fail- 
ure of other means, and they should be used only under medical 
sanction. We will not attempt to dictate to the profession which 
drug is most safe or least objectionable. That is a part of the 
daily study of every medical man. But we are persuaded that the 
use of ‘sleeping drafts’ will be reduced to a minimum by those 
practitioners who best realize the normal conditions of healthy 
sleep and the advantage of so using their influence over their pa- 
tients as to bring them well within reach of the attainment of 
those conditions.” 


Appearance of Figures on the Iris.—A student of medicine, 
says the Revue des Questions Sctentifigues, informed Dr. Clayes 
and Professor Deneffe, of the University of Gand, that he knew a 
woman whose iris had figures upon it. M. Deneffe gave little 
credence to this, and believed that it was due to some slight re- 
semblance in which imagination played a greater part than fact. 
But when he had an opportunity of observing the woman, the case 
appeared the more curious in that it was complicated with hered- 
ity. The left iris bore the number 10; the right, the number 45. 
Each of the four digits constituting these two numbers was traced 
with a perfection that would have excited the envy of a profes- 
sional penman. And observation of the phenomenon is easy, 
even for those who have had no opportunity of seeing the subject, 
since this physiological curiosity has been reproduced by photog- 
raphy. The daughter of this woman presents the reproduction, 
in a less striking degree, of the peculiarity of her mother. The 
number 1o is distinctly visible, but the marks have not the 
same regularity of contour—the same finish: heredity has done 
here what she does so often: she has transmitted characteristics, 
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but has weakened them. With an oddity that is less usual she 
has caused an inversion of organs. The number ro, which is on 
the left iris of the mother, is on the right iris of the daughter. 
Heredity has also taken a fresh liberty; she has inscribed on the 
left iris of the daughter the number 20. This accumulation of 
figures is due merely to chance, says M. Deneffe.— 7rans/ated 
Jor Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


Strength of Wood.—*“ As a result of nearly 40,000 tests of tim- 
ber made at the laboratory of the Washington University of St. 
Louis, under the direction of the forestry division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” says Railway Engineering and Mechan- 
ics, ‘‘the following facts have been determined: Seasoned timber 
is about twice as strong as green timber, but well-seasoned timber 
loses its strength with the absorption of moisture; timbers of 
large sections have equal strength per square inch with small 
ones when they are equally free from blemish; knots are as great 
a source of weakness in a column as in a beam; long-leafed pine 
is stronger than the average oak, and bleeding timber does not 
impair its qualities. It is stated that a large amount of chestnut 
felled in Alabama for the tanbark was allowed to rot because 
its value for railroad ties was not known. The Division of For- 
estry called attention to the superiority of this timber for ties, and 
the wood is now so utilized, with a saving to that region alone of 
nearly $50,000 per year.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE EFFECTS OF COLD ON ANIMALS.—We quote from Zhe American 
Naturalist, April, the following summary of a notein La Revue Scientifique, 
on the recent cold weather in Emi ope: ‘* Wild boars, which are very numer- 
ous in the forests of Luxembourg, driven by cold and hunger, roam 
through the streets of the villages. Also the wolves have come down from 
the Vosges Mountains to the plains in vast numbers. If these animals are 
experiencing such suffering through cold, it is not surprising to hear that 
the game birds in the preserves of Marly and Rambouillet are perishing 
from the same cause. Each day the guards find great numbers of pheas- 
ants and partridges frozen to death. In this connection is mentioned a 
singular fact observed by an English farmer. He owned four peacocks 
which were in the habit of coming at his call. He noticed that for twodavs 
one was missing. The third day he saw two of the peacocks vigorously 
scratching away the snow to the depth of a meter. On going to their as 
sistance he found the missing bird buried in the snow and fastened down 
to the ground by his tail, which was frozen in a pool of water. A few 
hours after his release the peacock had perfectly recovered.” 


“Tr any of our readers,” says 7he Electrical World, “in looking over 
articles on electric railways in the German language, should come across 
the word Strassenbahnwagenuntergestelie they need not be alarmed or dis- 
couraged nor be afraid to use it in good society. Instead of getting at the 
subject directly, as is done in English, this single word relates quite a little 
story—a sort of riddle of which you are expected to guess the answer. The 
story is, briefly, as follows: In about the middle of the word we find that 
the object referred to has some connection with a car, and returning to the 
beginning it appears that this car is intended torun on rails (ascars usually 
do, by the way), that these rails are in the streets of acity, and that the 
car is supported on some structure; near the end it is explained that this 
supporting structure is below and not above the car, and finally it is added 
that it refers to the apparatus in general and not to any one form in par- 
ticular. With the aid of this description it will not be difficult to guess 
correctly that the German writer would have said frucks instead, had he 
been privileged to use the English language.” 


AMONG the requirements for coffee-culture, according to a recent Aus- 
tralian report on the subject, are a rich soil, deep and effective drainage, 
and shelter from wind. The latter is best attained by leaving strips of 
standing timber as wind-breaks when making the clearing for a coffee 
plantation. In preparing for a coffee plantation, stumps and all timber 
should be removed, so that labor-saving implements may be used in the 
cultivation of the plants. 


A NEw process of tanning is thus described by 7he Engineering and Mi- 
ning Journal: ‘‘ The skin is first treated with a weak solution of bichromate 
of potash, sufficient hydrochloric acid being added to liberate the chromic 
acid. After theskin has become ofa bright yellow color right through, it 
is drained and transferred to a bath of hydrosulfite of soda. The leather 
is of a pale bluish-green color, tough, flexible, and resistent to water.’’ 


’ 


** LOUISIANA and Ohio,” says 7he St. Louts Republic, “are noted locali- 
ties for petrified trees. In the former State, several years ago, in turning 
up the ground an ancient forest was unearthed, and in succession two others 
below the first. Scientists, judging from the state of the trees, say that at 
least 50,000 years elapsed between the growth of the first and the last 
forest.” 


“IT has been discovered,’ says 7he National Druggist, “ that the famous 
tree from the bark of which quinin is obtained furnishes no quinin ex- 
cept in malarial regions. If a tree is planted in a malarial district it will 
produce quinin; if it is planted in a non-malarial district it wili not pro- 
duce quinin. It is therefore claimed that quinin is a malarial poison, 
drawn from the soil and stored up by this wonderful tree.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


GLADSTONE’S LATEST TRIBUTE TO THE 
BIBLE. 


T is Mr. Gladstone’s conviction, derived, he says, from long 
observation, that the influence of the negative or agnostic 
spirit of the day has affected statesmen, “the class engaged in 
political employment,” to a comparatively small degree. ‘ Per- 
sons who are habitually conversant with human motive, conduct, 
and concerns,” he says, “are very much less borne down by skep- 
ticism than specialists of various kinds and those whose pursuits 
have associated them with the literature of fancy, with abstract 
speculation, or with the study, history, and framework of inani- 
mate nature.” 

However this may be, it is certain that Mr. Gladstone himself 
is a shining illustration of a statesman who has been ever ready 
to champion the claims of the Christian religion, whether in re- 
viewing a book like “Robert Elsmere,” entering the lists with 
Professor Huxley, or crossing lances with Robert G. Ingersoll. 
In making up a subscription book to be called ‘‘The People’s 
Bible History, it was but natural, therefore, that the publishers 
(Henry O. Shepard Co., Chicago) and the editor (Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., of Boston) should have resort to Mr. Gladstone 
for an “Introduction.” The book is not yet published, but the 
“Introduction” has been, and while this is for the most part a 
closely woven polemic that it would be an injustice to make 
broken extracts from, there are some passages that may stand 
alone without loss of strength. 

Mr. Gladstone does not find that there is any disposition on the 
part of the world to abate allegiance to the Bible. “Indeed,” he 
exultantly exclaims, “it has been simultaneously with the under- 
mining and disintegrating movement that the religion of Christ 
has assumed more visibly than ever a commanding position in 
the world.” Dwelling upon this idea he contrasts the Bible with 
the other sacred writings of the world. 
absolute. 


Its claim to authority is 
It takes no notice whatever of these other writings. 
The God it proclaims is the only and the universal God. 

“It is supremacy, not precedence,” he says, “that we ask for 
the Bible; it is contrast, as well as resemblance, that we must 
feel compelled to insist on. The Bible is stamped with specialty 
of origin, and an immeasurable distance separates it from all 
competitors.” He proceeds in the following words: 


“The Christian creeds, like the Scriptures as Christians in gen- 
eral hold them, teach the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; but this 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity presupposes, and is based and built 
upon, the doctrine of the unity. 

“Not only did those Scriptures teach the unity of God, but they 
taught it with an emphasis, persistency, and authcrity such as no 
other work of any period or authorship has equaled; and the 
doctrine of the New Testament on this subject is really no more 
than an echo from the doctrine of the Old. If this truth was 
thus taught by the Old Testament in the Law, and the prophets, 
and the Psalms, to the Hebrew race, and that, through a long 
course of centuries, while it was everywhere else at least and 
more commonly denied, we have only to take further into view 
the generally acknowledged truth, that it supplies the only founda- 
tion on which the fabric of a pure religion can be reared, in order 
to make good, as among the old sacred books of the world, not 
only the superior, but, so far as regards the very heart, root, and 
center of divine truth, the exclusive claim of the Bible. 

“I do not, indeed, deny . . . that authentic traces of this 
majestic truth are to be found elsewhere in old books and old re- 
ligions; but it is amid a mass of evil and ruinous accretions, 
which grew progressively around it, and but too rapidly stifled 
and suppressed it. This, then, does not alter the parallel and 
even more undeniable fact, that it is in all these cases traced 
rather.than recorded, recorded rather than taught, and, if taught 
at all, taught with such utter lack of perspicuity, persistency, and 
authority as to deprive it of all motive power, to shut it out from 
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practical religion, and to leave it, through the long and weary 
centuries, in the cold sleep of oblivion or under a storm of over- 
whelming denial.” 


In development of the same contrast between the Bible and 
other sacred books occurs the following striking passage: 


“What may be held truly wonderful is that the Bible in atrans- 
lated form seems not sensibly to lose its power. In Palestine, 
the Septuagint competed with the original Hebrew. In the Eng- 
lish tongue, the authorized version bears, and has borne for cen- 
turies, the character of a powerful and splendid original. It has 
greatly contributed both to mold and to fix the form of the lan- 
guage. From Germany we hear a somewhat similar accent of 
Luther’s Bible. In general, even a good translation is like the 
copy of some great picture. It does not readily go home to heart 
and mind. But who has ever felt, or has ever heard of any one 
who felt, either in reading the English or in other translations of 
the Bible, the comparative tameness and inefficiency which com- 
monly attach to a change of vehicle between one tongue and an- 
other? Is it believed that the Epistles of St. Paul in English 
have seriously lost by submitting themselves to be represented in 
aversion? At least it may be said with confidence that there are 
no grander passages in all English prose than some of the pas- 
sages of those translated epistles. Such is the case of the Bible 
in its foreign dress. I am not competent to pronounce that it 
loses nothing. But it retains all its power to pierce the thoughts 
of the heart; it still remains sharper than a two-edged sword; it 
still divides bone and marrow. It does its work. Weturn tothe 
other Eastern books—what a contrast they represent! Certainly 
the same opportunities have not been afforded them of operating 
through a variety of tongues which have been given to the Holy 
Scriptures. But Confucius and the Koran were translated into 
Latin in the Seventeenth Century; and in English they have been 
accessible for more than one generation. They each assumed a 
German dress more than a century ago. The presentation of 
these books in the mass to the modern world is, of course, too 
recent to be dwelt upon. But the earlier facts show that, had 
these books been gifted with any of that energetic vitality which 
belongs to the Bible, a beginning of its manifestation would long 
ago have been made; whereas there is not a sign that any one of 
them is likely to exercise, beyond its own traditional borders, 
any sensible or widespread influence. ‘They appear to sink into 
acaput mortuum, a dead letter. It is a sublime prerogative of 
the Holy Bible thus to reverse the curse of Babel. They, and 
they alone, supply the entire family of man with a medium both 
for their profoundest thoughts and for their most vivid sympathies 
which is alike available for all; and once more, in a certain and 
that no mean sense (so far, that is to say, as the work of lan- 
guage is concerned), they make the whole Earth to be of one 
speech.” 


The following are the concluding words of Mr. Gladstone’s 
é s 
“Introduction” : 


“Who doubts that, times without number, particular portions 
of Scripture find their way to the human soul as if embassies from 
on high, each with its own commission of comfort, of guidance, 
or of warning? What crisis, what trouble, what perplexity of 
life has failed or can fail to draw from this inexhaustible treasure- 
house its proper supply? What profession, what position is not 
daily and hourly enriched by these words which repetition never 
weakens, which carry with them now, as in the days of their first 
utterance, the freshness of youth and immortality? When the 
solitary student opens all his heart to drink them in, they will 
reward his toil. And in forms yet more hidden and withdrawn, 
in the retirement of the chamber, in the stillness of the night 
season, upon the bed of sickness, and in the face of death, the 
Bible will be there, its several words how often winged with their 
several and special messages, to heal and to soothe, to uplift and 
uphold, to invigorate and stir. Nay, more, perhaps, than this: 
amid the crowds of the court, or the forum, or the street, or the 
market-place, where every thought of every soul seems to be set 
upon the excitements of ambition, or of business, or of pleasure, 
there too, even there, the still small voice of the Holy Bible will 
be heard, and the soul, aided by some blessed word, may find 
wings like a dove, may flee away and be at rest.” 


IN proportion as a preacher fishes for compliments he loses the ability to 
fish for men.—-7he Ram's Horn. 
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PULPIT SENSATIONALISM. 


HERE is manifestly at present quite a crusade against sen- 
sational preaching. Zhe Transcript, Boston, makes the 
following protest : 


“How is it that many thoughtful persons, and by no means 
hostile to religion and its institutions, are averse to public wor- 
ship? The answer is not far to seek. When they are religiously 
disposed at all, they prefer some form of Christianity ; and, when 
they desire food for the higher nature, they do not care to waste 
their time and vitiate their tastes by listening on Sunday to themes 
which have been exhaustively thrashed out every other day of the 
week in the columns of the daily Press. They object to the secu- 
larization of worship. Having spent six days in perplexing cares 
and anxieties as to mundane affairs, they protest, and no one can 
blame them, against any disturbance of the restfulness of Sunday 
by the intrusion of week-day thoughts and themes upon its hal- 
lowed quiet. It cannot be helpful to a jaded and weary mind, 
and it certainly is not morally quickening and inspiring, to have 
some appalling crime retold with all its harrowing details, and 
condemned for the hundredth time, from the pulpit; to be com- 
pelled to listen to a homily on millionaire weddings or yacht 
races; to receive instruction on the physical and moral value of 
the bicycle or the esthetic worth of the opera; to hear rebukes of 
some hoary old sinner of national note, or tirades against Robert 
Ingersoll, who gets more than his share of free advertising from 
the clergy. All this betrays the intellectual poverty and spiritual 
destitution of those who indulge in it, and also a grave misappre- 
hension of what the average man and woman care to hear on 
Sunday or what they need for their moral elevation.” 

The Christian Herald, Boston, supplements the foregoing by 
saying : 

“But, as Zhe Transcript points out, such sensationalism soon 
defeats itself. People cannot live on a religious diet of pepper 
and vinegar or ground nutmeg. They must have more substan- 
tial nutriment; and the ministers who have the longest pastorates 
and who maintain, on the average, the best congregation, are 
those who break the bread of life and give the sincere milk of the 
word.” 


TOBACCO IN THE PULPIT. 


N CURIOUS little incident occurred in a ver 
England Methodist Conference. 


vy recent New 
There is a rule in the 
“ Book of Discipline” of this Church forbidding its ministers to use 
tobacco in any form. At this Conference several candidates for 
the ministry were asked to pledge themselves not to use tobacco, 
He said that he did not use 


tobacco, and never expected to do so, but he would not bind him- 


and all save one made the promise. 


self by a promise. If the account is correct, on this statement he 
was favorably reported, and he will enter the ministry without 
Upon this The 


having pledged himself not to use tobacco. 


Tribune, April 7, comments as follows: 


is 

“If, after he enters the ministry, he should use tobacco, he 
might, as we understand it, be put on trial for doing so, but not 
for having broken a pledge, for he has made no pledge on the 
subject. This lenient action of the Conference suggests how far 
it is wise or expedient for a Christian denomination to legislate 
in matters that relate to minor morals. The Methodist Church, 
for instance, does not allow its ministers to use tobacco, and we 
believe prohibits any of its members from going to the theater. 
That some Methodists do go to the theater has been admitted by 
Methodists themselves, and, unless common rumor is seriously 
at fault, there have been Methodist ministers who have violated 
the rule about the use of tobacco. But whether that is so or not 
is not the point. The essential question is whether, in the pres- 
ent condition of society, the interests of religion would not be 
promoted by leaving such questions open. It is said that many 
Methodists are coming to believe so, and only the fear of plung- 
ing the Church into a harmful controversy prevents some of them 
from advocating a revision of the Book of Discipline in these 
matters. The tobacco habit may be as bad as its opponents say 
itis; but a Church assumes a great responsibility when it bars 


out of its ministry an otherwise well-qualified man who is, un- 
fortunately, addicted to that habit.” 
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THE REALITY OF JESUS’S LIFE AND 
MIRACLES. 


(7 readers will remember that a Russian writer, signing 

himself Natovitch, recently brought forward an alleged 
Buddhist biography of Jesus, pretending to tell how Christ had 
passed many years in a monastery in India, imbibing there the 
doctrines that he afterward preached in Galilee. This life, which 
he asserted he had found in manuscript in a Tibetan monastery, 
has been pretty well proved to be fraudulent, notably by Prof. 
Max Miiller in an article in The Nineteenth Century, October, 
1894. In the course of his refutation, however, Professor Miiller 
expresses his own views, which, as is well known, tend toward 
rationalism, and he thus excites the indignation of a French 
orthodox writer, M. Pierre Courbet, who attacks him in Cosmos, 
March 30, giving in the course of his article aninteresting and 
valuable popular résumé of the historical evidence for the ac- 
cepted view of Christ's life. 
below : 


We translate part of his article 


“This refutation [by Professor Miiller] contains certain strange 
assertions that might be passed by in the case of an ordinary 
writer, but that cannot be overlooked in a savant such as Max 
Miiller. 

“Tf the history of Issa,’ he says (Issa is the Buddhistic name 
of Jesus), ‘was historically true, it would make plain many diffi- 
culties. It would demonstrate. once for all, that Jesus is a real 
historic personage.’ 

‘There are two gross errors in this brief passage. 

“First, if this history were true, that is to say, if it were true 
that there were a Buddhist life of Jesus, it would prove nothing 
at all. 

“What! because there has been discovered in an obscure 
monastery of the Himalayas a manuscript that nobody knew 
about up to this day, do you pretend that this manuscript con- 
stitutes such an historic monument that it would smooth away 
all difficulties relative to the life of Jesus? You who refuse all 
belief in the Gospels, although they are controlled by an innu- 
merable number of quotations, of which the most ancient date from 
the times of the Apostles themselves—you would accept as unas- 
sailable a work of which you know neither the origin nor the 
author, a work of which no one has ever heard till to-day, outside 
of a little coterie of illiterate Buddhist monks? 

“Ts that serious historic criticism? 

“When an historic work has not been known to its contempo- 
raries, it is necessary, if we are to accord it serious belief, that 
its author should be known and that we should be able to show 
that the work in question is really his. 

“In the present case, it would be necessary to begin by proving 
that the Buddhist Life of Jesus really dates from the time of Jesus 
and that its authors were really persons who knew him. How 
shall we show this when we do not know who these people were, 
and when no other author has alluded, up to the present time, to 
a work of this kind? 

“Again, it would be necessary to establish that the manuscript 
from which the translation was made was really the original, or 
that it had not been altered in the process of copying. 

“Truly, if we Christians had pretended to attribute such value 
to a document discovered under these conditions, what a general 
outcry would be raised against us! We may be sure that M. 
Miiller would not fail to seize the opportunity to exercise his sharp 
wit at our expense, and indeed he would have a right to do so. 

““Now, what need is there of a new document to establish the 
real historic character of the life of Jesus? 

““M. Max Muller apparently is not well acquainted with this 
life. Perhaps his study of the Buddhist religions has caused him 
to lose sight somewhat of the historical view of primitive Chris- 
tianity, which itself is by no means lacking in interest. If the 
existence of a Sakya-Mouni is three fourths lost in the mists of a 
fantastic and legendary past, can we say that it was so also with 
the existence of Jesus? That was passed in the full daylight of 
the Greco-Roman civilization, the most brilliant that the world 
ever saw before our own times. Jesus had for witnesses of his 
public life not only his compatriots, then intimately mingling in 
the movement of Hellenic civilization, and afterward scattered 
over the whole world, but the Greeks. with their highly developed 
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intellectual culture; the Romans, then at the height of their 
political power. 

“The principal acts of his public life and the principal features 
of his doctrine are recorded not only in the four gospels but in a 
great number of written documents of which the majority come 

‘from ocular witnesses of his life or from disciples of these wit- 
nesses. Now the historic character of some of these, like St. 
Paul or St. John, is, by confession of the masters of rationalistic 
criticism, unassailable. 

“It seems that this is not enough for M. Max Miiller. ‘It 
would be,’ says he, ‘a history written outside of the legendary 
halo, not by his disciples, but by an independent ocular witness, 
who had seen and heard the Christ during the three years of his 
active life, who had been present at the Passion, and at the events 
that followed it,’ and he adds that at this epoch of unexpected 
discoveries it is not impossible that such a history may be found, 
in Egypt or elsewhere. 

““M. Max Miiller does not reflect that this history of which he 
dreams cannot have existed. The preaching of Jesus raised such 
feeling in Judea that there was not and could not have been any 
independent witness, as Max Miiller expresses it; that is, any 
indifferent or skeptical witness. Every one was for or against 
Jesus. He himself said, ‘He who is not with me is against me.’ 

“Would we expect the high priests, the princes of Israel, to sit 
down to write, by their scribes, the life of him whom they had 
put todeath? Since when have executioners been the biographers 
of their victims? On the contrary the synagogue had the greatest 
interest in causing the memory of Jesus to disappear as soon as 
possible, and if M. Max Miiller will re-read the Acts of the Apos- 
tles he will see all the efforts that the princes and elders of the 
people made to that end. 

“If then an independent author had undertaken to write the 
life of Jesus, we may be sure that the synagogue would have seen 
to it that his work did not survive. There could remain only 
the lives of Jesus written by his disciples. 

“Can it be argued from this that the life of Jesus is wanting in 
historic character ? 

“Certainly we do not do M. Max Miiller the injustice to believe 
that he really has doubts of the existence of Jesus. If he had, 
we should simply refer him to Tacitus, whose standing as an 
historian I suppose no one will contest, and to his famous passage 
relative to Jesus. We should refer him also to Josephus, to Ter- 
tullian, to Celsus, the first and last of whom were certainly not 
friends of Christianity. We should refer him, finally, to all the 
martyrs of the First Century, who surely did not give their lives 
for an imaginary being. 

“No; M. Miiller, notwithstanding the slightly ambiguous sense 
of the phrase that we have quoted, is not capable of such doubts 
as these, which would betray a knowledge that was behind the 
times and incomplete. And, in fact, another phrase that we find 
farther along discloses to us clearly the depths of his mind. 

“He would, we have seen, find a life of Jesus that ‘should be 
deprived of the legendary halo,’ and this life, he adds, ‘which 
would give us an historic Christ different from the Christ of the 
Gospels, would be a benefit to all those who believe in his char- 
acter even without the aid of his miracles.’ With this remark 
he ends his essay, and it is this that makes clear all the rest. M. 
Max Miiller like all the rationalists of the old school (we say ‘old 
school’ designedly, for happily a reaction is taking place more 
and more in favor of the supernatural), is not willing to accept 
miracles. If he demands with so much insistence a new life of 
Jesus, it is because he hopes there will be no miracles in it. But 
that is yet more impossible than what he demanded before, for 
all the enemies of Jesus believed not less fervently than his dis- 
ciples in the reality of his miracles. 

““We have as a proof numerous documents emanating from his 
enemies themselves. Josephus saysexpressly, ‘He did surprising 
things . . . he appeared alive to his disciples three days after 
his death, as the prophets had foretold of him, as well as a thou- 
sand other marvelous things.’ 

“The Talmud, a collection of the traditions and customs of the 
synagogue, says not less formally that Jesus did prodigies, by 
which he seduced and led astray the masses, and it explains these 
prodigies by the fact that Jesus had uncovered in the temple the 
ineffable name of Jehovah, which it sufficed only to pronounce to 
work marvels. The Zo/das /Jeschu, a somewhat later work but 
emanating also from a Jewish source, says likewise that Jesus 
raised the dead. For the rest, we have still again the witness of 
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Tertullian. The great Christian apologist, addressing the Jews 
of his time, says to them, speaking of the miracles of Jesus, ‘You 
yourselves admit that the Christ did all these prodigies.’ 

““We may quote also in support of our proposition the work of 
the Pagan philosopher Celsus, entitled 7rwe Discourse, in which 
he violently attacks the Christian beliefs. This work, written in 
the Second Century of our era, is valuable because, as M. Mallon 
has shown, it would be sufficient, merely from the extracts that 
have come down to us, to reconstruct the Gospel history, if it 
should be lost. Now Celsus, who displays a really remarkable 
critical spirit, and who had certainly read all the works relating 
to the life of Jesus, does not attack his miracles as false or as 
legendary ; on the contrary he admits their reality, but seeks to 
diminish their force by attributing them to magic. 

“If such was the opinion of the most learned men of that epoch, 
if all, friends and enemies, recognized the reality of the miracles 
of Jesus, how can M. Max Miiller hope to find a life of him that 
does not contain a trace of them? It cannot be denied, and every 
man of good faith cannot fail to recognize, that the teachings of 
Jesus are intimately connected with his miracles, and we cannot 
accept the one and reject the other. Jesus himself gave the mir- 
acles that he did as proof of his mission, and if his teachings 
raised such emotions in the masses, it was principally because of 
the miracles that accompanied them. 

“It thus results that our opponents are in a veritable dilemma; 
either the miracles of Jesus are real, and consequently Jesus is 
God, something they do not wish to admit, or, to deny the mir- 
acles of Jesus, they are forced to put his character, even his exist- 
ence, in doubt, and to contravene all the rules of logic and his- 
torical criticism. Itisin vain that they try toextricate themselves, 
like M. Max Miiller, by invoking the possibility of a life of Jesus 
made to their taste and according to their own ideas. 

“Such a life of Jesus does not exist."—7yanslated for THE 
LITERARY. DIGEsT. 


ATTITUDE OF PROTESTANTS TOWARD 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


\ JHAT should it be? Rev. Dr. H. K. Carroll undertakes to 

answer this question, and makes astrong plea for Protes- 
tants to conquer their prejudices and to remember that the 
Roman Catholic is a Christian Church. “It is not,” he says, 
“an enemy of mankind.” “It is surely better than no religion, 
or than any pagan religion, or than Christless Unitarianism.” 
Dr. Carroll, who is one of the editors of 7he /ndependent, isa 
The Methodist Review 


He has put himself on record, he states, in 


Methodist, and his article appears in 
(March-April). 
protest against the tyranny of the Roman Catholic system, its 
“perversions of biblical Christianity,” and the assumptions of the 
Pope; but he doesnot hold that the attitude of Protestants should 
be one of unwavering hostility to the Church of, Rome. So far 
as its fundamental doctrines are concerned, “we cannot deny 


that it is orthodox.” He gives it credit for much rare devotion, 
beautiful consecration, many saintly lives, and admirable chari- 
ties. One thing to which it is entitled from Protestants is Chris- 
tian courtesy. One way in which this should be shown is by 
“The Catholic Church,” 


he says, “has a definite title by which it desires to be known, and 


calling the Church by its correct name. 


does not object to being spoken of as the Catholic Church or the 
Church of Rome or the Roman Church; but it does resent the 
terms ‘Romish’ Church, or ‘Popish’ or ‘Papistical’ Church.” 
But the use of these offensive terms is commonly in practise, 
often perhaps the result of mere thoughtlessness, yet not seldom 
indicating an attitude of contempt. Protestant prejudice, which 
is often mistaken for virtuous indignation, creates a willingness 
to believe the worst reports respecting Catholics and Catholicism, 
and in proof of this, reference is made to the false encyclical cir- 
culated a few years ago, which was accepted by many as genuine 
in spite of the fact that its spurious character was evident upon 
its face. 

Speaking of the reports concerning the arming of young men 
in Catholic educational institutions by the United States author- 
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ities, Dr. Carroll reminds us that this is pursuant to law, and that 
Protestant institutions receive arms on the same terms as Cath- 
olic. The writer refers to some of the quotations from Catholic 
journals that are adduced as evidence that our institutions are 
being conspired against. He cites in particular the following 
from Zhe Western Watchman, published in St. Louis: 

“We would draw and quarter Protestantism; we would impale it and 
hang it up for crows’ nests; we would tear it with pincers and bore it with 
hot irons ; we would fill it with molten lead and sink it into hell-fire a hun- 
dred fathoms deep.” 

The writer thinks this, while probably a correct quotation, 
should not be taken as indicating that the editor, Father Phelan, 
would revive the torture of the Inquisition and consign us to 
dungeon, rack, and stake; but is to be taken simply as a rhetori- 
calextravagance from “the Brick Pomeroy of the Catholic Press.” 
Another Catholic paper, 7e Boston Pilot, is quoted as follows: 

“No good government can exist without religion ; and there can be no 
religion without an Inquisition, which is wisely designed for the promo- 
tion and protection of the true faith.” 

This, the writer explains, does not call for a revival of the tor- 
tures of the Middle Ages, but refers to one of the present sacred con- 
gregations, Congregatio Sacré Officit or Romane et Universalis 
Inquisitionzs, bodies “whose duty it is to examine and repress 
heretical and depraved doctrines and offenses.” 

Dr. Carroll next endeavors to answer two questions that have 
been put tohim. The first is, are Roman Catholics not disloyal 
to our Government? This is his answer: 
“ry. Are Catholics disloyal? I do not remember ever to have 
seen the affirmative of this question supported by the citation of 


any act. It is commonly argued from the doctrine of papal 
supremacy. Catholics, it is urged, know no higher law than 
obedience. The people obey the priests implicitly, the priests are 


in complete subjection to the bishops, and the bishops are bound 
to do whatever the Pope tells them. ‘This Pope is a foreign 
potentate who assumes to be superior to kings and governments ; 
and he would, if he could, subordinate the State to the Church. 
In answer let me ask, Is it not obvious that he could not if he 
would? Where is there a State over which he exercises even 
a shadow of sovereignty? There are countries, like Italy, Aus- 
tria, Spain, and Portugal, which are overwhelmingly Catholic. 
Surely there, if anywhere, this assumed prerogative would be 
asserted. It is not. The Pope has no quarrel, even with the 
Government of Italy, on this point. All that he asks of King 
Humbert—and he asks this less and less often and more and 
more perfunctorily—is that the seat of his spiritual empire be 
made papal or neutral territory, so that he shall be independent 
of all governments. Everybody admits that this concession will 
never be made. Now, if the Pope cannot obtain control over a 
Catholic power, what possible chance has he of doing so over a 
great Protestant power like the United States? The idea of such 
a thing seems to me preposterous. If the Church is as cunning, 
as unscrupulous, as adept in trickery as it is sometimes said to 
be, why has it not carried its point in Italy, where the Church 
has its seat of government and where the people are intensely 
Catholic? If the Pope really desired to subvert our Government, 
of which there is not the slightest evidence, what object could he 
have in view? The establishment of a monarchy? This is in- 
conceivable. It is true enough that the idea at Rome used to be 
that monarchies were of divine right; but this idea has been 
modified, and the Pope has recognized in France—the oldest son 
of the Church—the divine right of republics. If our own repub- 
lic were ever intolerable to the Holy See, why were Catholics 
allowed to assist in establishing it? 

“A hypothetical case is sometimes put, thus: Suppose an issue 
were to arise in which Catholics had to choose between their 
country and their Church, between their patriotism and their 
religion—what then? I reply, that this question is just as perti- 
nent respecting members of other denominations as of Catholics. 
It is often said by way of condemnation that, if a Catholic had 
to choose between his faith and his country’s requirements, he 
would sooner give up his allegiance to his country than to his 
religion. Well, who wouldn’t? Religion embraces our duty to 
God. Isn’t that our highest duty? And if conflict comes, who 
that is worthy of the Christian name would abjure his faith? 
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This is only an idle question; such an issue is in the highest 
degree improbable; but our prejudice provokes our fears, and 
our fears are wild and unreasoning.” 


The second question is stated and answered as follows: 
“2. Does the Church of Rome desire to destroy our public 
school system? ‘Destroy’ is a strong word. I doubt whether it 
is right to apply it even to the most hostile opinion that prevails 
among the hierarchy. The most any Catholic has asked for is 
exemption from payment of the public school tax or division of 
the school funds. In neither case would the system be destroyed. 
If the first alternative were adopted it would impair the integrity 
of the system and limit it. It would not be for all the people, as 
it is now, but only for the larger part of them. If the second 
proposal were accepted we should have in this country, the condi- 
tions that prevail in England and elsewhere. We should have 
both the secular and religious elements represented in our public 
schools. The system would be greatly changed and impaired, 
but it would not be destroyed. It would not be fair, I think, to 
say that the hierarchy would destroy our public school; but it is 
fair to say that they are not satisfied with it as it is.” 


Figures are given by the writer to show that in the parochial 
schools of the diocese of New York, which reports a Catholic popu- 
lation of 800,000, there are only 40,149 children, and it is assumed 


that most of the rest are in the public schools. This is taken as 


evidence that Catholic parents look more and more favorably on 
the public-school system. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


WHILE Christian reformers are so earnestly seeking the elevation of the 
masses and the removal of the saloon, the brothel, the gambling den, etc., 
let us not forget that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the only power that will 
eradicate ‘‘all the evils to which flesh is heir.’”’ All these evil-doers must 
ever be regarded as proper subjects of divine grace. Their sins are great, 
but “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” While 
we try to save the city let us try to save the souls of these wretched dev- 
otees of vice. Let no proper effort be abated to remove all these sinks of 
wickedness; and let the good work go on under the direction of the earnest 
Christian women and men now engaged in it. Their way is according to 
both human and Divine law. The regulating method is in violation of 
both.—7%e United Presbyterian. 


DECLINE OF MORMONISM.—The opposition to polygamy in Utah has been 
tolerably effective. But every blow dealt to polygamy has proved to bea 
blow to Mormonism. A recent convention to frame a constitution for Utah 
was largely made up of Mormons; but nobody any longer seems to have 
any fear of their running matters on Mormon lines, or of any dangerous 
union of Church and State. It is said, by those who ought to know, that 
there is no reason for supposing that the Mormons can much longer main- 
tain their effective majority of the total population. The growth of the so- 
called ‘*Gentile’’ element has been formidable in recent years, and it will 
doubtless be yet more rapid in the future. There is no ground for the 
opinion that Mormonism will be the one creed of the descendants of Mor- 
mon pioneers. Under State institutions, Utah will tend to become assimil- 
ated with the general life of the country.—7he Christian Guardian. 


MusT OBEY THE CHURCH.—Archbishop Langevin, head of the Roman 
Catholics in Western Canada, has announced that hereafter all so-called 
adherents who do not follow the teachings of the Church in the matter of 
education cannot be regarded as members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
This has an important bearing on the Manitoba school question, and means 
the excommunication of certain Catholics who have taken a stand against 
the Church for national schools. Archbishop Fabre of Montreal has issued 
a pastoral letter in which he commands, the clergy to keep silent on the 
Manitoba school question when in the pulpit, but recommends them to ex- 
press to their parishioners the delight of the Episcopacy at theaction taken 
thus far in the matter by the Conservative Government.—7he Press, New 
York. 


THE Christian Endeavor Society is proving a great help in the Lutheran 
mission at Muhlenberg in Liberia, Africa. The Rev. George Goll has not 
only organized a flourishing society in his own mission, but the good news 
comes that five others have been formed through his instrumentality, and 
that this has proved one of the most helpful of all the agencies he has used 
for the evangelization of the Africans.— 7he Golden Rule. 


AFTER all, Germany must bea pretty good country. The latest statis- 
tics, giving the percentage of illiteracy, show that out of every thousand 
there are found only sixteen who are unable to read satisfactorily or write 
their names intelligentiy. No wonder that, despite all their manipula- 
tions, the Roman Catholics can make no progress there against the Evan- 
gelical Church.—7he Lutheran World. 


THOSE who rest their future hope upon the fact that they /ee/ that they 
saved, are earnestly exhorted to seek some more sure basis. AS an ex- 
ample of the unreliable testimony of the feelings, we recall that of a young 
woman who attended the World's Fair on Sunday, and who declared she 
knew it was not wrong because she never felt so perfectly religious in her 
life.— The Lookout, Cincinnatt. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


HOW JAPAN’S SUCCESS IS VIEWED IN 
EUROPE. 


HINA and Japan have come to an understanding; the 
treaty of peace has been signed. ‘The prevalent opinion 
seems to be that Japan has been rather moderate in her demands, 
although the actual terms of the treaty are not likely to reach the 
public until its ratification. Some papers will, no doubt, continue 
to publish supposed interviews with statesmen of high rank, but 
intelligent readers know that reporters are not let into secrets of 
state, and are content to wait until the text of the treaty is pub- 
lished officially. 

The price paid by China for the peace probably includes the 
cession of Formosa, the Pescadore Islands, parts of the Liao- 
Tung peninsula, a large war indemnity, and the opening up of 
the country to civilizing influences. ‘The English Press, as usual 
in such cases, claims that “ British interests” have been violated, 
and asserts that “the Powers” will not allow Japan to rise to 
undue prominence. On second thought, however, John Bull real- 
izes that the victories of Japan must, for the present at least, 
stimulate his own trade, and the rumor that Japan will place at 
once large orders for warships with British firms has had a deci- 
dedly mollifying effect. According to the latest cable despatches, 
The Daily News, London, says: 

“It is evident that Japan necessarily will become the dominant 
power in China if she supplies the proper leadership. The world 
will witness the rise of a new power on a colossal scale. There 
is no cause for alarm in any case. What is done is done, and 
virtually nothing can alter it, and nothing ought to. It isa true 
conquest, effected by war. It is a conquest of the right to a 
market apparently on enormous scale. There is something posi- 
tively exhilarating in the thought of China open to the enterprise 
of the human race. We do not believe English enterprise will 
suffer. Nothing but our own follies and mistakes will deprive 
us of the lead throughout the East. The new treaty, in its in- 
dustrial aspects only, improves our opportunities; in its political 
issues it may safely be left to take care of itself.” 

Other English papers express themselves similarly. While 
peace negotiations were still in progress, 7he Westminster 
Gazette, London, pointed out that Spain is likely to be the first 
European Power to suffer from Japanese aggression : 


“We have more than once endeavored to direct attention [it 
says] to the fighting which is going on in the little-known island 
of Mindanao, one of the Philippine group, and have laid stress 
on the danger to which this outpost of Spain is exposed by its 
proximity to Japan. The latest news is a decisive victory by the 
Spanish troops. Let us hope it is true, but the Malays are awk- 
ward customers. Mr. Norman in his new book on the Far East 
says that ‘only the excuse of a quarrel is needed to make Japan 
the heir to the Philippines.’ No doubt, Spain will not let its 
only possession in the Far East go without a struggle. It is 
ridiculous, however, to suppose that it is half as valuable to the 
Madrid Government as it would be to the Mikado’s, or that Spain 
is any match for Japan in the Pacific. The most interesting 
aspect of Japanese acquirement of the Philippines, apart from its 
influence on the balance of power in the eastern seas, would be 
the Japs’ fortune in the government of an entirely alien race. 
For the Japanese to manage Koreans and Manchurians is one 
thing, to rule Malay Mohammedans is quite another matter.” 


More warlike than Britain is Russia. The Russian Press ex- 
presses, not public opinion, but what the Government chooses to 
become public opinion, and in the present instance this indicates 
that Russia is not averse to trying issues with the new Asiatic 
Power. The Kronstatski Vestnik, Cronstadt, claims to have 
authentic news to the effect that although Vladivostock will 
remain a first-class naval port and war arsenal, it will not form 
the chief terminus of the Siberian Railway. The locality of this 
terminus depends upon the issue of events in the Far East. The 
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Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, advises the Government to run 
the Amoor section of the Siberian Railway across Manchuria, as 
this would checkmate Japanese pretensions in that region. 


“The real cause of the war [says this paper] is neither more 
nor less than a jealous conspiracy of Western Europe against the 
great advantages Russia is certain to derive from the energetic 
construction of the railway. It was considered necessary to par- 
alyze this success by the construction of another, more conve- 
nient, cheaper, and more profitable railway through China. Such 
a line, when eventually joined with those of India and Asia Minor, 
would ruin the Siberian read by its many advantages. Japan 
was therefore selected as the best instrument for forcing China to 
permit a more satisfactory exploitation of the country, an ex- 
ploitation which would provide orders for the mills and manufac- 
turers of Western Europe. The war is simply a prologue of the 
great international drama in Asia for possession of a transit route 
between the oceans washing the Old World.” 


The St. James's Gazette, London, nevertheless thinks the bark 
of Russia is worse than the bite; the paper says: 


“If Japan declines to be frightened, Russia may come to the 
conclusion that she would better not try force. Meanwhile, Eng- 
land is benevolent, and has no feeling of anger toward Japan. 
The opening of factories in China by Japan does not mean that 
she will have a monopoly of such industries, as England could 
also open factories if she chose.” 

This is also the opinion in France, Germany, and Austria. 
Cool-headed French writers advise France not to meddle in the 
affair. Albert Perquer, in the Correspondant, Paris, points out 
that the Asiatics are likely to use trade-facilities created by Euro- 
pean nations to compete with European manufacturers on their 
own ground. The Germans have nothing but expressions of 
genuine admiration for Japan. The following from the Vord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, is a fair sample: 


“As the Athenians by the battle of Salamis, so the Japanese 
people have been awakened by the part played by their navy toa 
full consciousness that the real stronghold of their national secur 
ity and greatness lies behind ‘steel walls.’ The more clearly the 
Japanese have recognized their destiny as that of an essentially 
seafaring and commercial nation, the more did their hatred to 
their Chinese neighbors, a purely continental power, abate, while 
the consciousness of rivalry with Great Britain awoke instead. 
One of the first utterances of the Japanese after the beginning of 
the war was that Japan is the England of Eastern Asia, and 
Korea the Egypt of the Japanese, who could act within their 
sphere of influence on the same principles on which England 
justifies her political and economic domination in foreign coun- 
tries. This language betrays consciousness of strength, but is 
anything rather than fantastic.” 


The Japanese are not unprepared for an attack from Russia, 
and are undoubtedly prepared to make some concessions; but 
they are also contemplating the possibilities of war in case Rus- 


sia's demands are too high. <A Japanese officer writes in the 
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Nichi- Nichi Shimbun, Tokyo, referring to the Chen- Yuen and 
Ting- Yuen, the two largest Chinese battleships: 


“These two floating fortresses stood impregnable amid a hail 
of shot and shell, which fell comparatively harmless from their 
massive sides. Had they been fought and handled as admirably 
as were the cruisers of the Japanese, it is almost certain that they 
would have inflicted great damage. The remembrance of the 
battle of Tolu must have great influence with Japan, in case 
Russia should press any demands, as Russia has several iron- 
clads of greater speed and better armed and manned than the two 
Chinese ships. But when the two new battleships now being 
built for Japan are delivered, and the captured Chinese ships 
thoroughly repaired, Japan will be much more formidable. On 
the other hand, Russia will be able to pour in supplies when the 
Siberian Railway is completed. ‘The question may end in a com- 
promise, and may end in Russia getting a port while Japan re- 
tains control.” 


The Hiogo News, Kobe, points out that Russia is preparing 
for some move in the North, although her military preparations 
are very quietly made. It says: 


“er 


Ihe massing of troops has gone on steadily, and those who 
speak with authority only differ now as to whether the total force 
within easy distance of the Siberian frontier is nearer forty thou- 
sand than forty-five thousand men. ‘Those who will not accept 
these figures will at least be convinced that ample precaution has 
been taken for the protection of Russian interests in the event of 
international complications. It is estimated that Russia had, at 
the end of January, 20,000 effective infantry and 5,000 to 6,000 
Mongolian and Cossack cavalry, together with proportionate 
artillery and stores, on the Korean and Chinese frontiers.” 


The Japan Gazette, Yokohama, and The Japan Mail, pub- 
lished in the same place, give much attention to the subject of 
China’s future, and the effect which the peace is likely to have 


upon the people of China. Zhe J/ad/ says: 


“Precedent, which, in the course of centuries has been crystal- 
ized into an unwritten but constitution for China, 
requires that in all great national crises the provincial dignitaries 
—the Viceroys, the Taotais, the Grand Treasurers, and so forth 
—must be consulted by the Sovereign before any decisive step is 
taken. ‘They have been unanimous in their opinion. With the 
bourgeois spirit proverbial in China, they have said: ‘ Buy peace 
at any monetary price, but do not pay for it an inch of territory.’ 
In rejecting this opinion the Emperor openly flouts the whole body 
of high dignitaries. But he is presumably able to estimate his 
own strength. He may judge himself able to overrule the official 
dictum; and Viceroy Li, too, is thoroughly competent to gage 
the value of provincial resistance; he knows the extent of the 
concessions to which Chinese public opinion can be reconciled.” 


inviolable 


The Japan Gazette, always inimical to Japanese aspirations, 
says: 


“Instead of controlling and directing the raising of millions of 
men, Li Hung Chang comes, cap in hand, to beg the Wo/en to 
stop further fighting. This is a remarkable event, and though 
probably unique in the history of China, can be paralleled in the 
history of many nations. When the Britons bought off the 
Danes, it was only a temporary sop to the rapacity of these 
Norsemen. Rome practised it with the Goths, who again and 
again taught her that it would have been wiser to have fought to 
the bitter end. Japan is not likely to let slipso simple an oppor- 
tunity. China alone is likely to misunderstand the teaching: no 
disasters can abolish the frightful corruption which in one gener- 
ation has made the Li family almost as opulent as the Roths- 
childs. But moderation on the part of Japan will be a wise 
policy. Japan will not be allowed to extort, nor China to grant, 
concessions which shall be inimical to foreign interests. If neither 
England, Russia, nor France finds cause for complaint, Japan’s 
diplomacy will be worthy to rank with the strategy that has sub- 
dued China and the naval proficiency which has added the 
Chen- Yuen to the Japanese fleet.” 


LATEST European and Asiatic telegrams speak of the massing of Russian 
troops at Vladivostock. It is asserted that Russia wili claim a part of 
China on the Yellow Sea, and that she will be forced to attack China and 
her new ally, Japan, if the demand is refused. 
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RULE BRITANNIA. 


HE Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart, is one of the few publi- 
cations which are able to obtain genuine expressions of 
opinion from eminent men without resorting to interviews. ‘The 
paper recently asked Sir G. Duff, ex-Colonial Secretary, to define 
what the English mean by Aude Britannia. The answer con- 
tained much that does not coincide with the views of the editor. 
But the Deutsche Revue regards it as an expression of English 


public opinion in general. Sir Grant says: 


“Our definition of Rule Britannia is somewhat similar to the 
ancient Spartan Nactus es, hanc exorna. We use it to remind 
us that we have a great past, and should take care that present 
and future be worthy of it. We have played a leading part in 
Europe, and the Germans cannot deny that it has been a bene- 
ficial one.” 


The writer goes on to say that the present generation of Eng- 
lishmen is convinced that Britain is now rather a cosmopolitan 
than a European Power, and that Englishmen, therefore, do not 
take as great an interest in European affairs as formerly. Asa 
matter of fact, Europe is no longer profitable to England. 


“What we deplore most [says he] is the influence of certain 
views on the subject of political economy, which hurt most the 
countries where they prevail, but are also highly injurious to us. 
Englishmen have split during the last fifty years into two camps 
—Fools and Free-traders. During the generation which followed 
the commercial treaty between France and England in 1860, there 
was a strong tide in favor of free-trade, which Cobden calls the 
‘International Law of the Almighty,’ but the movement has gone 
back in most parts of Europe. We deplore this, for naturally we 
are now forced to look for more distant markets. ‘This robs us 
of many advantages. We would prefer that our neighbors, as 
they become more wealthy, would buy more of what we have for 
sale. We hope that the people of the Continent will mend their 
ways, but know that it is not good to wait for dead men’s shoes, 
and have turned our attention to more distant markets. 

“Another thing which we would be glad to alter is the continual 
restlessness of France, who believed during the Second Empire 
that she could give the law to Europe, and is now bothered by 
the thought that she played a bad part during the war of 1870. 
Were this otherwise, then you could much reduce your military 
budget and we might spend less on our navy. You are forced to 
keep up a strong army for reasons which have nothing to do with 
France, just as we are forced to keep a navy, but to a much 
greater extent than it would be necessary if France kept quiet. 
But we make donne mine a mauvats Jeu [put a good face on the 
matter] and will continue to strengthen our navy until we are 
not only able to defend the shipping, but also strong enough to 
take possession of all French coaling stations and strongholds out- 
side of her own coast-line, during the first few weeks of a war. 
We hate to throw away money on such useless things, but say 
with Wellington, ‘ Hard hitting this, gentlemen, but we will stand 
it longest.’ I will not deny that we see the great disturber of in- 
ternational peace steer straight upon the rocks of national bank- 
ruptcy, apparently, witha light heart. It is quite certain that 
France, if she continues to heap up debt as she has done since 
1870, must become hopelessly bankrupt during the first years of 
the Twentieth Century, while we have much decreased our na- 
tional debt during the last generation. 

“You say that certain people in England dream of an Alliance 
between England, France, and Russia. If there are such men, 
I would go far out of my way to meet one. We regard France 
with a kind of good-natured curiosity. When her foolish Cham- 
ber or her papers go into hysterics against us, we feel like the 
English workman who was regularly beaten by his wife. ‘It 
amuses her and it doesn’t hurt me,’ he was wont tosay. Had 
she taken a stiletto, he would have disarmed her. ‘That is what 
we propose to do with France if she forces us into a maritime 
war. With regard to Russia my views are opposed by many 
people in England. I do not believe that there is a question be- 
tween England and Russia that could not be settled peaceably. 
The idea of an attack upon India is absurd, and in everything 
done to cross Russia there is a useless waste of money. India is 
quite able to defend herself, and the Austrian diplomatic Count 
Hiibner knew well what he meant when he said: ‘England has 
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only one enemy to fearin India—herself.’ We have no ill-feeling 
against France, although we know that she may turn against us 
as she turned against you twenty-five years ago. But between a 
want of ill-feeling and a wish for an alliance there is a wide dif- 
ference. What’s to be the reason for such an alliance? Who 
threatens France or Russia? Who, with the exception of France, 
has ever dreamed of threatening England? 

“Is it to be offensive? Who, then, is its object? We do not 
desire a square inch of ground in the possession of another Power. 
France, of course, wants Alsace-Lorraine back, but she has lost 
that in open war, in a struggle not forced upon her, and cannot 
ask for help in regaining the lost province with any greater jus- 
tice than we if we wanted to retake New England and Virginia. 

“The idea of a defensive alliance between Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and England has much in its favor, but there are many 
difficulties. We could render the Triple Alliance invaluable ser- 
vice in case of war with France and Russia. We could senda 
large part of our fleet to the assistance of Italy, and another part 
could render impossible an attack upon the German coast. But 
what do you offer us? Will you regard any attack upon our trade 
or our colonial possessions as a casus bellz? If so, the matter 
is worth our consideration. But while it is by no means certain 
that we will join the Triple Alliance, it is absolutely incredible 
that we will join your enemies. 

“But it must be acknowledged that you are much less friendly 
disposed toward us than we are toward you. And naturally so. 
For generations we have been well off, and prosperous people are 
seldom popular. If Emperor Frederick had reigned, moderate 
Liberalism of English pattern would have prevailed in Germany, 
cementing the friendship between two nations which must, in 
case of war, be on the same side in any case.” 


The writer denies that England is jealous of Germany’s colo- 
nial enterprise, and declares that he regards the increase of Brit- 
ish obligations with terror. He believes that even Russia would 
not attack Germany except at the instigation of France. 





IS ABSOLUTISM GOOD FOR RUSSIA? 


C as Czar of Russia has been asked to consult his people be- 

fore introducing the reforms which he is said to be about to 
confer upon Russia. The Czar called this an “idle dream,” and 
informed his subjects in so many words that he means to uphold 
the autocracy. With the exception of the most advanced Radi- 
cals and Socialists, the European Press expresses the opinion that 
the Czar may be right. Zhe Economzst, London, acknowledges 
that Nicholas II.’s decision may be followed by greater activity on 
the part of the Nihilists and greater arrogance of the official 
class. 


“But,” argues Zhe Economist, “it was not to be expected that 
the Czar would give up a part of his power, and least of all to the 
Zemstvos [Provincial Assemblies] which are mainly composed of 
landlords. Nevertheless, if the Czar remains autocratic it does 
not follow that he is unwilling to give greater liberties to his 
people and to the Press, nor that he will cease to exercise a stricter 
control over the officials and to give his subjects a better chance 
to make themselves heard. ‘There is a wide field for improve- 
ment in the manner of drafting conscripts, for instance, and the 
treatment of prisoners in Siberia. Such reform can be carried 
through much better by an autocrat than bya Parliament. But 
he should take care not to overwork himself; he ought to choose 
able Ministers to assist him. 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, excuses the Czar on the ground 
that his subjects are composed of so many different races: 


“Russia is more an Asiatic than a European country. Look, 
for instance, at the Zemstvos. They are a kind of provincial 
parliaments, but under the direct influence of the St. Petersburg 
Government. The Zemstvos deliberate about educational matters 
and municipal roads and such things, but they have little to say 
about taxation. Now, it is intended to increase the power of 
some of these assemblies. But the Czar is afraid to make this 
kind of thing general, for—there are Zemstvos and Zemstsvos. 
The Czar intends to reform the country, but slowly; and he 
wants to make trials of these reforms ere they are introduced all 
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over. His wishes are for reforms on a broad basis. The ques- 
tion is, however, whether the bureaucrats will not succeed in 
neutralizing his efforts and trial reforms.” 


The Schlessische Zeitung, Breslau, says: 


“The bitter experience which Russia has heretofore had with 
County and Provincial Councils, and similar elective bodies, does 
not warrant an attempt to base a national representation upon 
these Zemstvos. ‘These bodies have shown themselves void of 
a sense of duty, if not corrupt—think of the flour which the St. 
Petersburg Council bought during the famine. It may be 
said that the number of Russians who do not yet regard the coun 
try fit for a representative constitution are very much in the 
majority among the politically educated. The great mass of the 
people, the rural population, remains in a state of ignorance akin 
to that of the Middle Ages. The Emperor has, however, 
allowed the Press much greater freedom than it ever enjoyed in 
the discussion of internal affairs, and this justifies the hope that 
he understands the needs of the country in this direction, and has 
made up his mind to act as an autocratic reformer.” 

Even foreign papers in the United States are inclined to excuse 
the Czar for his refusal to rule with the assistance of his people. 
The Neue Frete Presse, Chicago, speaking of Europeans gener- 
ally, says: ; 

“It must be admitted that the experience of late years has 
largely destroyed the hopes built upon self-government. The 
expectation that at least 51 out of every 100 who go to the polls 
would vote for the wisest measures and the ablest men, has not 
been fulfilled. Political freedom is more and more developing 
into political license. Upon the platform, in the press, in the 
legislative assemblies, brutality increases. When one hears how 
the Administration is struggling with the legislation, one may be 
led to think that these two are not the members of the same 
nation, but the battle array of different States. . Nicholas II. 
would nevertheless do well to surround himself with an assembly 
representing that portion of his people who are politically sane. 
He would hear a great many things which are now hid from him. 
A Russian proverb says: ‘ The Empire is large, and the Czar is 
far away.’” 


WHO WILL OWN THE SOURCES OF THE 
NILE? 


| Retepecneas and France have entered upon as lively a news- 

paper war as may well be imagined. The cause is the fol- 
lowing: French expeditions from the Congo are being rapidly 
pushed forward into the regions of the Upper Nile, and France 
avowedly means to add part of the Soudan to her African posses- 
sions. The British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir 
Edward Grey, declared in the House of Commons that “the 
British and Egyptian spheres of influence together cover the 
whole of the Nile waterway,” and that “an intrusion of French 
forces in the Nile Valley would be regarded by the British Gov- 
ernment as an unfriendly act.” The French newspapers trans- 


lated it as an “act of hostility,” and forthwith proceeded to twist 
the British lion’s tail, causing a series of (newspaper) howls. 


The Figaro, always first and foremost in such things, writes: 


“To denounce French intentions of conquest in the Upper Nile 
region is more than a joke; to accuse France of bad faith in her 
discussions with England amounts to insanity; to wind up with 
something like a menace is wretchedly stupid. If the English 
imagine that France is going to mind what their Members of 
Parliament, or even their Under Secretaries of State, may say, 
they are greatly mistaken. This is not the first time that such 
speeches and threats have been made. . We feel quite sure 
that the Quai d’Orsay will be able to put the Foreign Office in its 
place. But there are two points in Sir Edward’s speech which 
cannot be allowed to pass uncorrected. He actually talked about 
the rights of England and Egypt as identical. Has Englanda 
right over Egypt? What about the Sultan as Suzerain of the 
Khedive? Sir Edward Grey must not fancy that he will be al- 
lowed to filch Egypt as a pocket-handkerchief out of a neighbor’s 
pocket. Bewareof pickpockets. Andif he imagines that he will 
be allowed to settle the question of the waters of the Nile, he is 
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much mistaken. But what is the use of getting angry? The best 
course with such absurdities is to laugh at them.” 


Labouchere, the Radical Member in the British Commons, de- 
clared that England has noright tothreaten France. Mr. Labou- 
chere’s attack upon the Government led the Zemfs, Paris, the 
most sober of the French papers, to make the following remarks: 


“What is most deeply to be regretted is that the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, whose good intentions no one can ques- 
tion, should have allowed himself to indulge in language in which 
M. Labouchere detected a kind of menace to France. This, how- 
ever, may have been nothing but unconscious blundering, which 
may be overlooked. ‘The question should be dealt with on its 
merits. First, then, there is the Nile Valley and the designs of 
France in that quarter. Mr. Labouchere wrested from the House 
of Commons, by surprise, a very significant avowal. He said, 
ironically of course, that England seemed to think she had the 
same rights over the Valley of the Nile as over the Valley of the 
Thames, and the House applauded the statement. But although 
Egypt has rights in the Soudan and the head-waters of the Nile, 
England has none whatever.” 


The Times, London, declares that the French Press is un- 
worthy of notice. Zhe Standard, London, is certain that the 
relations between France and England must be looked upon as 
strained. Zhe Dazly News, London, makes up its mind that 
even if former agreements seemed to favor French claims, such 
agreements are, according to Lord Salisbury, only made to serve 
the purpose of the hour, and Lord Salisbury’s policy is the policy 
cf England. Zhe Economist, London, advises the Government 
to despatch immediately an expedition to take possession of the 
Upper Nile Valley in the name of England. France is in no 
conciliatory mood, and possession, it must be remembered, is 
nine tenths of the law. 


‘We admit [says the writer] that such action is not necessary 
to make good our claim, and we agree entirely with Sir Edward 
Grey’s general remarks upon the subject of spheres of influence. 
They do not require effective occupation to make them good. 
Still, effective occupation may have a quieting effect upon the 
public opinion of neighboring States—it always puts a stop toa 
great deal of Chauvinist dreaming—and considering our strong 
desire not to be brought into a position of hostility to France, we 
cannot help hoping that the Government may be induced to con- 
sider seriously the question of advertising our possession of the 
Upper Nile by physical action.” 

The rest of Ewrope regard the whole thing something like a 
play got up for their amusement. That England would really 
fight is not expected. The Vossésche Zettung, Berlin, says: 


or 


The whole thing will end in a manner satisfactory to the Paris 
authorities. The manner in which some of the English papers 
discuss the question is not likely to bring about achange. At 
the last instance England always shows that she believes in what 
is commonly called ‘the better part of valor,’ and this must be 
remembered in judging the expression of the English Press.” 


The /ndependance Belge, Brussels, regards England's claims 
as highly exaggerated. 


“In the whole Bahr el Gazal region, which the English fear to 
be in the hands of the French, there is not a single British sub- 
ject. How then can Sir Edward Grey speak of the united inter- 
ests of England and Egypt on the Upper Nile? It is to be hoped 
that England will give way in the question, especially as arbi- 
tration can hardly be avoided. The same may be said of the 
Niger question. Zhe Times recently even spoke of English rights 
in the hinterland of Dahomey, regardless of the cost which the 
conquest of that country occasioned to France. It is not likely 
that the expressions of the English Press will have much influ- 
ence with the French Government. The only result will proba- 
bly be a closer union between France and Portugal, and this 
England could hardly wish to see.” 





COPENHAGEN has joined the number of cities under a police investigation. 
The chief of the department for public morality has been discovered deal- 
ing with proprietors of houses of ill-fame. When he found that his guilt 
could no longer be concealed, he committed suicide. 
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FRANCE’S ROYAL GUESTS. 


, VERY one likes to go to Paris—even kings and queens; 
but it is not to be expected that such travelers should be 
allowed to go their own way like simple folk. The Government, 
republican though it be, takes them under special charge. The 
way in which it cares for them is described in Le /igaro, Paris, 
by M. Louis Bernard. We translate his article below: 


“France numbers at present among her guests not a few sov- 
ereigns, empresses, princes, grand-dukes, and exalted person- 
ages, who are the objects of a governmental solicitude which is 
never relaxed but which is apparent only to the eye of the experi- 
enced observer. 

“Each of these personages when he arrives at the frontier, and 
during his stay in our territory, has a certain number of govern- 
ment detectives attached to his person without any one knowing 
of it—even the person most interested. 

“To discreetly keep off idlers and cranks, to look after the 
security of the roads during promenades, the character of the 
servants, the comfort of the trains; to watch visitors, and espe- 
cially to prevent hostile attacks—such are the manifold duties 
that are incumbent on the flying brigade of special detectives 
recently formed for this purpose. 

“At present the Empress of Austria, King Alexander of Servia, 
and Queen Natalie are, without their knowing it, watched and 
guarded by special agents who look out for them as earnestly as 
the brigade of the Elysée does at all times for the Chief of the 
State. 

“Only the Empress Eugenie is considered as being a simple 
lady of rank in retirement, and though preventive surveillance 
is in full force for kings, ex-presidents [Casimir-Perier], and 
pamphleteers [Henri Rochefort], the Countess of Pierrefonds 
[Eugenie] can at pleasure take the air, without seeing at a re- 
spectful distance silhouettes, correct but.significant. 

‘Despite all the difficult tasks and the tact that such duties 
require, these posts are greatly sought after; human vanity is 
always showing itself, for every one knows well that a bit of rib- 
bon generally flutters from the buttonhole at the expiration of 
these missions, which are, to be sure, secret, but which may be 
adroitly revealed at the last moment. 

“This year it is only the men detailed to watch Rochefort who 
are not contented ; the celebrated journalist has no ribbon to give 
them, not even the smallest scarf-pin—which is the traditional 
gift bestowed for such services by Queen Victoria.”"— 7ranslated 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


JAPAN is to suffer invasion from a foreign army, but not one that her 
soldiers and ships canrepel. The Salvation Army is going there, much to 
the disgust of 7he Japan Gazette, Yokohama, which says: ‘The natives 
will wonder what madness afflicts the blue-eved strangers. How many 
souls are to be saved by this ranting procession, singing songs in an un- 
known tongue, and raving Hallelujahs, it would be curious to inquire. But 
the British Consular authorities will do well to be on their guard ; the Jap- 
panese might be led to mistake the object of the campaign, which had best 
be confined to the Treaty limits.”’ 


OF the 420 men forming the crew of the Spanish cruiser Reina Regenta 
only one escaped. He got drunk in Tangier, and did not sober up in time 
to join his ship. The Weser Zettung thinks that this man is likely to be 
proof against all arguments of total abstinence advocates. When the Ger- 
man cruiser Augusta disappeared a few years ago, one of her crew escaped 
inthe same way. He was, however, punished for his intemperance upon 
his arrival at Kiel. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM is anxious to leave nothing undone in the way of hon- 
oring Prince Bismarck. It was intended to name one of the new battie- 
ships after the Old Chancelor. The vessel lately launched did not receive 
his name, contrary to expectation. The Emperor said that this name 
should be given toa first-class battleship only. 


New importance has been given to theancient line of Kings which ruled in 
France before the great Revolution. The Duke of Aosta, son of King Hum- 
bert of Italy, has espoused Princess Helen of Orleans. The wedding will 
take place in June. The Catholic papers regard this as a special advantage 
to the cause of religion in France. 


THE Plague or Black Death, which ravaged Southern China just before 
the outbreak of the war, has again made its appearance; Macao, a Portu- 
guese settlement on the Canton River, has already been attacked, and the 
Hong Kong authorities think of declaring a quarantine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CATCHING ELEPHANTS. 


BRIEF description of elephant-catching as practised in the 
Malay Peninsula is furnished 7he Strand Magazine by 


Mr. D. H. Wise. A “kubu,” or strong fence-like inclosure, hav- 


ing been constructed by the natives, with spear-like bamboos 
protruding at close intervals on the inner side, the elephants are 
gradually driven by beaters toward this trap, the entrance to 
which can quickly be closed by heavy bars. They arerushed into 
the “kubu” before they begin to suspect the purpose of their 
chase. Then they become frantic for a time, but are soon sub- 
dued by the art and cruelty of their captors. We quote from the 
article : 


“Suddenly a big cow stops within a few paces of the fence, and 
charges straight at it. Crack! goes the huge head against the 
fence, the timbers spring and bend under the heavy weight, but 
not a tie is loosened; and, thinking it useless to repeat the ex- 
periment, the beasts make for the center of the ‘kubu,’ where 
they stand huddled together, and occasionally low, guttural mur- 
murs are heard proceeding from their hiding-place, which in a 
few days will be trampled clear. 

““A number of men are posted in the huts outside the inclosure 
to guard against any attempt to charge, or pull down the fence. 





ELEPHANTS IN THE CHELONG. 


During the night the elephants make frequent attempts to escape, 
and charge again and again right up to the fence, only to be 
driven back by the spears and torches of the watchers, but for 
whose vigilance they would probably escape. 

“The ‘Pawang’ [medicine man] now orders a respite of three 
days, during which the elephants are given no food except what 
they can find in the inclosure, and this is soon demolished. Of 
water they have plenty, for a stream runs right through the 
‘kubu.” The preliminary work of catching, then, is over, and 
arrangements made for removing them to the ‘chelong,’ or stocks, 
where the tedious though interesting process of taming and edu- 
cating them has yet to be performed. 

“The beasts must be secured by means of heavy ropes. To 
effect this, one end of a rope is made fast to a tree inside the 
‘kubu,’ while a running noose, tied at the other end, is laid on 
the ground between two trees some fifteen feet apart. Between 
these trees, and at a height of twenty feet from the ground, is 
suspended a platform, on which are stationed a couple of men, 
holding in their hands light lines attached to the noose, which 
they are thus enabled to lift off the ground. 

“Some plantain stalks are now laid on the ground in front of 
the noose, and the herd is driven in the direction of the trap. 
The bait proves only too attractive after their three days’ fast. 
No sooner has one of the beasts placed a foot inside the noose, 
then it is drawn up, and the elephant, bolting off, tightens the 
rope and is brought to a standstill. The annoyance at finding 
himself inside the fence of the ‘kubu’ is nothing compared to the 
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rage of the poor brute on feeling this unaccustomed restraint. 
Throwing himself forward he falls heavily to the ground, only 
to rise and renew the fight, and the struggles of his huge frame 
are a sight indeed as, twisting and rolling about in all directions, 
he roars with rage and tears at the rope with his trunk, till finally 
he lies down exhausted and bemoans his fate with subdued 
groans, which cannot fail to arouse the sympathies of the on- 
looker. 

“While this is going on the remainder of the herd are kept at 
the far end of the stockade, and evince but little interest in the 
fate of their comrade. 

“The tame elephants are now brought into the ‘kubu,’ and with 
their assistance the captive is approached and the other three lers 
noosed, and the ropes made fast to trees. The forelegs of the 
captive, who has now risen again, are stretched a little forward 
and tied in that position to prevent him from collecting himself 
for a struggle, which often repeated might result in breaking his 
bonds and possible injury to himself. 

“The tame elephants of Malay are not trained to this work like 
those of India and Ceylon, but they are wonderfully clever, 
nevertheless, and with their assistance the wild elephant is easily 
approached, the men who tie the ropes being either on the ground 
under shelter of the tame elephants, or on the backs of the latter, 
in both of which positions they can work in comparative safety. 

“The captive is now left for the night, and next morning the 
tame elephants are again ridden into the ‘kubu’ and take an im- 
portant part in the operations. A heavy rope of plaited rattan is 
fastened round the neck of the captive, a second round his body 
behind his forelegs, strong rope breeching is attached to this, and 
finally a rope is passed round the base of the trunk and made fast 
on either side to the collar round his neck. Tying these ropes, 
especially the last, occupies some hours, as the beast lashes out 
violently with his trunk, and must be approached with cauticn. 
He struggles whenever the ropes touch him, but hemmed in hke- 
tween the tame elephants, who appear quite to enter into the 
spirit of the game, he is unable to escape, and when at last his 
tormentors have succeeded and the last rope is tied, he lies down, 
and every means employed to get him on his legs proves 
useless. 

“The chelong consists of a heavy cross-bar on upright posis, 
underneath which are separate partitions or stalls, and in each of 
these an elephant is placed. In front are two perpendicular 
posts, which are opened wide apart from the top to admit the ele- 
phant’s head, and closed on to his neck on entering, after which 
he can move neither forward nor back. A beam under his chest 
prevents his lying down, a heavy bar on each flank keeps his body 
in position, and leg-ropes and hobbles render him completely 
helpless.” 


The work of breaking the elephant in being finished, heis taken 
to his master’s village and there petted and made much of until 
he becomes perfectly tame, but he is not required to do hard work 
for a year, when he is sent to some distant tin-mine to carry 
burdens. 


LINCOLN’S RECEPTION TO TOM THUMB. 


MONG the many entertaining papers which go to make up 
The Independent's “Lincoln Number” is one by Grace 
Greenwood (Mrs. Lippincott), a part of which is devoted to a 
description of how President and Mrs. Lincoln received and en- 
tertained Mr. Charles G. Stratton (‘General Tom Thumb”) and 
his little wife, Lavinia, who were then on their bridal tour. The 
President, with an amiable desire to share a novel entertainment 
with his friends, had sent out a limited number of invitations, 
Mrs. Lippincott being one of the recipients. She thinks that “Mr. 
Lincoln’s quick sense of fitness led him to pass over all members 
of his circle so stiffened by social starch or official solemnity as to 
be likely to find the occasion zz/ra dig.” 

There is much interesting side-talk in Mrs. Lippincott’s article 
before she comes to the event of the evening, and some of it is 
too good to pass by—such as this. 

“Rather to my surprise the high-toned and austere Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Chase, was one of the guests, coming in early, 
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as though in boyish haste to see the show. 
past his prime, and a superb-looking man. 

‘Secretary Stanton was not there, to my disappointment, as in 
our younger days we had been familiar friends. Doubtless he 
thought this occasion a bit of fooling, unsuited to this most critical 
and sorrowful time of the imperiled Republic, when ‘men must 
work, and women must weep,’ their hardest and bitterest. He 
always was awfully in earnest. 

“That night I first saw General Butler. It appears to me that 
he never changed much in all the years that followed till he died. 

A little heavier grew that powerful face, a little less arro- 
gant and audacious in expression, a little balder became that 
masterful, low, broad head without any ‘bump’ of veneration, till 
in his coffin it looked like an antique bust of an old Roman em- 
peror of the Augustan line—hard, but grand. As was natural, 
perhaps, the autocrat of New Orleans had little sympathy with 
the quaint Commander-in-Chief, whose big, soft heart so often 
played the mischief with military discipline through a flagrant 
exercise of the pardoning power; but he had to respect the moral 
steadfastness and purity of the man.” 


He was then but little 


Mrs. Lippincott recalls how the President and Mrs. Lincoln 
were dressed on this occasion : 


“Mr. Lincoln’s dress was somber 
gloves of white or very light kid, which had a rather ghastly 
effect on his large, bony hands. But Mrs. Lincoln was gay 
enough in attire—a low-necked gown of rich pink silk, with 
flounces climbing high up, over a hoop-skirt trellis, and pink roses 
in her hair.” 


black, unrelieved except by 


Mrs. Lippincott again gives us an “aside,” saying: 

“She was not handsome, but her manner was pleasant and 
kindly. She must have had a good heart, after all said, for her 
husband loved her. She must have had more than ordinary in- 
telligence, for Charles Sumner respected her opinions, and he 
knew her well. She certainly lacked worldly wisdom, tact, and 
judgment—fatal lackings in her case. The dizzy elevation of her 
storm-rocked position, and its perils, unsettled her brain in effect, 
and the tragedy which shook the world cast her ‘quite, quite 
down Most desolate and misunderstood of women was she at 
the last.” 


And now, enter the guests of honor of the evening: 


“The reception took place in the East room; and when, follow- 
ing the loud announcement, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stratton,’ the 
guests of honor entered from the corridor, and walked slowly up 
the long sa/on, to where Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln stood, to welcome 
them, the scene became interesting, though a little bizarre. The 
pigmy ‘General,’ at that time still rather good looking, though 
slightly 4/asé, wore his elegant wedding suit, and his wife, a 
plump but symmetrical little woman, with a bright, intelligent 
face, her wedding dress—the regulation white satin, with point 
lace, orange blossoms and pearls—while a train some two yards 
long swept out behind her. I well remember the ‘pigeon-like 
stateliness’ with which they advanced, almost to the feet of the 
President, and the profound respect with which they looked up, 
up, to his kindly face. It was pleasant to see their tall host bend, 
and bend, to take their little hands in his great palm, holding 
Madame’s with especial chariness, as though it were a robin’s 
egg, and he were fearful of breaking it. Yet he did not Zalé 
down to them, but made them feel from the first as though he re- 
garded them as real ‘folks,’ sensible, and knowing a good deal of 
the world. He presented them, very courteously and soberly, to 
Mrs. Lincoln, and in his compliments and congratulations there 
was not the lightest touch of the exaggeration which a lesser 
man might have been tempted to make use of, for the quiet 
amusement of on-lookers; in fact, nothing to reveal to that 
shrewd little pair his keen sense of the incongruity of the scene. 
He was, I think, most amused by the interest and curiosity of his 
‘little Tad,’ who seemed disposed to patronize the diminutive 
gentleman and lady, grown up and married, yet lacking his lordly 
inches. When refreshments were being served, he graciously 
superintended his mother’s kindly arrangements, by which the 
distinguished little folk were able to take their cake, wine, and 
ices comfortably, off a chair. 

“Later, while the bride and groom were taking a quiet prom- 
enade by themselves up and down the big drawing-room, I 
noticed the President gazing after them with a smile of quaint 
humor; but, in his beautiful, sorrow-shadowed eyes, there was 
something more than amusement—a gentle, human sympathy in 
the apparent happiness and good-fellowship of this curious 
wedded pair—come to him out of fairyland.” 
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THE ORIGINAL OF SQUEERS. 


HE Rev. Ralph Willis, a well-known educator and clergy- 
man, whose death on March 13 in New Brunswick, N. J., 
was noted in the newspapers, has left to his family, we are told 
by The Evening Post, New York, an autobiography which tells 
the details of a long and interesting life. He was born in London, 
England, on August 16, 1815, and attended the school in York- 
shire which Charles Dickens caricatured in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
It was the publicity which the Rev. Mr. Willis’s father, a pros- 
perous merchant of London, gave to the cruelties at the school 
which he had selected for his son, that induced a visit to the place 
by Dickens. It is said that Mr. Willis always declared that the 
description of the school in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
sible it might seem, was true. In the autobiography alluded to, 
Mr. Willis devotes a chapter to his recollections of the famous 
school at Bowes in Yorkshire, a part of which we here copy from 
The Evening Post: 


however impos- 


“My first acquaintance with the three R's was in a neighboring 
school, memorable for its dulness and wearisome routine. When 
about eleven years of age I was sent to school in Yorkshire, upon 
the recommendation of friends. The school was situated in a 
small village called Bowes, about two hundred miles from Lon- 
don, reached only by wearisome and expensive journey by stage. 
This was the identical school caricatured by Charles Dickens, 
who called the proprietor Squeers, a slight alteration of his true 
name, which was Squires. Many of the ludicrous scenes and in- 
cidents in Dickens's book are pure inventions of that humorous 
writer, but the character of the school justified an indignant ex- 
posure of abuses, particularly the coarse and scanty supply of food 
and the brutal forms of punishment. 

‘An incident respecting both is keenly remembered by me. 
The game of marbles was in vogue upon the playground; and 
sometimes a boy whose stock of marbles was exhausted would go 
hungry from the table, and instead of eating the scanty portion as- 
signed to him, place the bread in his pocket to exchange for mar- 
bles. ‘Daft for marbles!’ was the banter to a comrade whose 
pocket was better supplied than his stomach. This abstraction of 
food was deemed a crime, and when detected, incurred severe 
punishment. It was the misfortune of one of my comrades to be 
discovered in the possession of a crust of bread, concealed in his 
school desk, until an opportunity offered to dispose of it for the 
coveted marbles. The offense was reported to Squires, who on 
taking his seat in the school-room called his name aloud, and 
commanded him, in tones which made all the boys tremble from 
head to foot, ‘to bring forth the stolen bread.’ ‘Now,’ said he, 
‘stand in the middle of the floor and eat all of the bread!’ an im- 
possible task, as he knew very well, under the circumstances. 
With scarcely a moment’s delay, he rushed from his seat, seized 
the boy savagely by the neck, dragged him to the further end of 
the school-room, bade him remove his clothing, and then, throw- 
ing him across the school desk, inflicted many terrible lashes upon 
his exposed flesh. At the conclusion of this brutal performance 
the heartless fiend seized the boy by the heels and threw him 
headlong upon the stone floor. 

“Cruelties equal to this were of daily occurrence, blows and 
kicks being inflicted with the passion of ademon. At this day, 
when corporal punishment is so largely and strictly forbidden 
it may seem strange that it was not resented by parents, and that 
a school of such brutality could have been tolerated for a single 
year. But parents sixty years ago, even in this land, tolerated 
the use of the rod and other instruments of torture in schools, as 
the necessary means of correction and the most effective stimu- 
lants to study, paying little attention to the complaints of children, 

“In the case of this Yorkshire school, complaints on the part of 
pupils were cut off by distance from London, whence nearly all 
the boys came, and came with the understanding that, on account 
of the long and expensive journey, hither and thither, two hun- 
dred miles in a stage coach, no vacation would be given for home 
visits. Letters written to the boys by parents and friends were 
suppressed, and of course no inquiries respecting the boys were 
ever answered. We were permitted to write letters, but not to 
seal them; nor were they ever sent to our parents or friends with- 
out inspection, or without high praises of the school, under a 
heavy penalty. A letter to my parents in London, written after 
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a copy furnished by Squires, in which I expressed great happi- 
ness and joy, excited doubt of its truthfulness, and induced my 
parents to demand my return. Of this demand for my return I 
was not apprised, except by the changed conduct of Master 
Squires toward me—a change from great severity to great kind- 
ness being a well-known signal for a boy’s recall. My return 
was, however, long delayed under various pretenses to my 
parents, but the reason was my unprepared condition for going 
home.” 





LORD NELSON UNDER CARDINAL WOLSEY’S 
SARCOPHAGUS. 


ERY few persons probably know that the splendid sarcoph- 
agus surmounting the tomb of Lord Nelson, in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is actually that which Cardinal 
Wolsey had prepared for the reception of his own body, and is 
the handiwork of a famous Florentine sculptor of the early Six- 
teenth Century, Benedetto da Rovezzano. We are told by 7he 
Westminster Gazette that this is true—that Rovezzano’s work- 
manship on this tomb is proved in a learned brochure on the work 
of Florentine sculptors in England by Mr. Alfred Higgins, of the 
Archeological Institute. The writer says: 

“Between the great churchman and the great sailor the tomb 
has had most remarkable vicissitudes. The cardinal, who was 
great on monuments, had it prepared for himself in his lifetime, 
and obtained from Henry VIII. the grant of the small building 
adjoining the east end of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (now the 
Prince Consort Memorial Chapel), for its reception. But Wol- 
sey’s fall interfered with these ambitious schemes, and when he 
died he was buried ‘before day’ in the Abbey Church at Leicester. 
Moreover, while preparing his own tomb on a magnificent scale, 
he had left his promise to prepare another tomb for his royal mas- 
ter unfulfilled, so Henry, to repair that omission, took possession 
of the cardinal’s tomb, used ‘so much as he found fit, and called 
it his.’ That tomb, which was finally adorned with a profusion 
of metal work and statuary, and in its total effect, Mr. Higgins 

_thinks, comparable only to the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian 
at Innsbruck, was dismantled during the civil wars under the 
ordinance ‘for the removal of scandalous monuments and pic- 
tures,’ and it was found impossible to restore it at any later date. 
But the sarcophagus and base remained z sz¢u until some time be- 
tween 1808 and 1810, when they were brought from Windsor to 
St. Paul’s to make part of the Nelson monument. 

“Their identity is absolutely established by Mr. Higgins’s in- 
vestigations. He has made careful measurements of the Nelson 
sarcophagus, and found it to correspond in its dimensions with 
the particulars given by Benedetto da Rovezzano in his inven- 
tories, which are still extant. Nelson's body does not, of course, 
lie in the sarcophagus, but in a vault underneath, but we have 
the curious fact that the tomb which was prepared by the cardinal 
for his own body, grabbed by Henry VIII. for the royal tomb, 
defaced by a Puritan Parliament as a ‘scandalous monument,’ 
now forms part of the national monument to the great captain. 
In other words, Nelson has the sarcophagus which Wolsey in- 
tended for himself.” 





HOW PHONOGRAPH MUSIC IS MADE. 


ERHAPS very few of the patrons who drop a nickel in the 
slot and then wait to hear the voice of the phonograph ever 

think of the process by which the notes that they hear are depos- 
ited in the little cabinet, for reproduction at anytime. It appears 
that there is one singer who excels all others in impressing per- 
fect tones on the wax cylinders. His name is Silas Leachman, 
and he lives at a lonely spot in the extreme northwestern part of 
Chicago, where he can yell as much and as loud as he pleases, 
without disturbing any one and without being disturbed. When 
he gets tired of singing, which is usually at the end of about four 
hours, he varies the proceedings by preaching a negro sermon or 
by giving an imitation of an Irish wake, etc. He earns over fifty 
dollars aday, without ever seeing one of his auditors. These facts 
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concerning him we gather from Zhe Dazly Tribune, Chicago, 
which tells us further as follows: 


“Mr. Leachman sings for phonographs, and, as he has a 
monopoly of the business in the West, he contrives to keep busy. 
He has better protection in his monopoly than a copyright or an 
injunction or unlimited legal talent could afford. Nature gave 
him the peculiar qualities that enable him to reproduce his voice 
perfectly on the wax cylinders. Hundreds of people have at- 
tempted to break in on his profitable monopoly, but the results of 
their efforts put an effectual stop to their attempts. And so Mr 
Leachman goes on enjoying the monopoly and reaping the profits 
thereof. 

“There are four other men in the East that also do work for the 
phonograph, but while they have to have a man to play the piano 
while they sing, another to make the announcement, another to 
change the cylinders, and a fourth to keep the machines in order, 
Mr. Leachman is the entire show in himself. Furthermore, he 
can give an unlimited number of impersonations, while the other 
four men are limited to a few specialties each. Mr. Leachman is 
a natural mimic, and therein lies the secret of his success. He 
sings ballads, Negro melodies, and Irish, Chinese, and Dutch 
dialect songs. He plays his own accompaniment on the piano 
and takes care of the machines. He prepares three ‘records,’ as 
the wax cylinders are called, at one time. To do this three pho- 
nographs are placed near the piano with the horns at one side 
pointing away from the keyboard at an angle of 45 degrees. The 
horns have to be placed very carefully, fora fifth of an inch makes 
a great difference in the tone the cylinders will reproduce. 

“When the horns have been adjusted exactly right Mr. Leach- 
man seats himself at the piano and, turning his head away over 
his right shoulder, begins to sing as loud as he can, and that is 
pretty loud, for he isa man of powerful physique, and has been 
practising loud singing for four years. He has been doing this 
work until his throat has become calloused so that he no longer 
becomes exhausted after singing a short time. As soon as he 
has finished one song he slips off the wax cylinders, puts on three 
fresh ones without leaving his seat, and goes right on singing 
until a passing train compels him to stop for a short time. In the 
four years he has been in the business he has made nearly 250,000 
records. So great is the demand for them that he cannot fill his 
orders. It is such exceedingly hard work that he cannot sing 
more than four hoursa day. He gets 35 cents for every cylinder 
he prepares. He has a repertoire of 420 pieces, and his work is 
put on the market under a score of names. He has a remarkable 
memory, and after once hearing a song can not only repeat the 
words and music correctly, but he can imitate excellently the 
voice and expression of the singer.” 


Shakespeare’s Wines.—‘‘The wines mentioned in Shakes- 
peare’s plays have been the cause of considerable discussion 
among the commentators who have not always agreed on 
their nature and origin. They were all of foreign growth, and 
the names the dramatist applies to them are very few, though 
under each appellation are included several kinds, often coming 
from widely separated localities. In these days there are hun- 
dreds of varieties, and each jealously guards the name of the 
country, island, or district in which it is produced or of the port 
from which it is sent abroad. Though wine was made in some 
parts of the South of England during the Middle Ages, and per- 
haps down to Shakespeare's time, it does not appear that it was 
ever sought after in London, where ale was from a remote epoch 
the common beverage of the people and wine that of those who 
had the money to spend in such luxuries. If Falstaff was 
the type of any one or of any class that haunted the Elizabethan 
taverns, the capacity of the period for wines that are now drunk 
sparingly in small glasses was phenomenal. Falstaff drank sev- 
eral quarts of sack at a sitting, and on one occasion, as is shown 
by the bill found by Prince Henry in his pocket, he consumed 
two gallons at supper with a capon and a half-penny worth of 
bread, besides adding nearly half as much with anchovies after 
the meal was over, or what would now be the contents of ten or 
twelve bottles. In these days few men would be considered re- 
sponsible for their conduct after having consumed a pint of dry 
sherry. Still we must bear in mind that Tennyson in his youth, 
if one of his poems is to be believed, used occasionally to carry 
away under his belt from the Cock Tavern in the Strand several 
pints of port.”— Zhe Speaker. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


The volume of general trade has maintained the 
previous week's proportions, and at some points 


| 
shows noteworthy increases as compared with the | 
| 


totala yearago. The reaction in petroleum prices 
appears to have been overcome, and the tendency 
is again upward, based on a drop in stocks from 
about 11,000,000 barrels of Pennsylvania oil in Jan- 
uary, 1894, to less than 3,000,000 barrels of mer- 
chantable oil. So marked and rapid has been the 
appreciationin price of petroleum that speculation 
in it has been excited. Further advances in quo- 
tations are noted also for wheat, on improved de- 
mand for export; cotton, ona widened consump- 
tion, present and prospective; print cloths and 
other cotton goods, because of higher raw cotton ; 
Bessemer pig iron, on the increase of cost of ore, 
coke and labor, and shoes and leather, on the fur- 
ther stiffening of values of hides. The upward 
turn of prices for dressed beef and live cattle has 
been maintained. Coffee is lower, as are lard and 
oats, but Indian corn and pork remain steady at 
last week’s closing quotations. Wool is barely 
steady, as consumers are waiting the new crop 
before buying. Relatively, most improvement in 
trade is in the region west of Chicago and north 
of St. Louis and Kansas City. The rush of the 
Spring demand for millinery, dry goods, clothing, 
groceries and hardware is over, but a fair volume 
of conservative trading continues. Mild weather 
and needed rains have greatly improved the agri- 
cultural and commercial outlook inthe Northwest. 
General trade conditions at the South are no better, 
and, in some respects, less satisfactory. Improve- 
ment in demand is not announced at any point. 


Bradstreet s, April 20. 


Business and Finance. 


The improvement in trade heretofore noted has 
been maintained during the week, and in some 
sections, particularly in the Western, North- | 
western and Central States, the distribution of 
merchandise has been on an enlarged scale. 
Warmer weather has nelped business generally, 
but the great underlying causes for the increased 
confidence displayed have been found in the 
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reserve held above the legal requirements, and , ae following is a comparison of the averages 
the surplus now stands at $19,664,975. Deposits in- | Of tl > New York banks for the last two weeks 


creased $6,354,800, while loans contracted $301,700. | April 20. April 13. Increase. 
pare ‘ . 5c wkhinwe $450, 721,400 $481,023,100 *$301,700 
he cash items showed large increases owing to Specie 66,637,800 65,987,000 1,390,800 
| the disbursements of the Sub-Treasury and the | Legal tenders. 50, 573,500 753493400 5,080,100 
receipts of currency from the interior; specie Deposi ItS.. 1.00. 510, 185, 300 503,830,500 6,354,800 
| increasing $1,250,800, and legal tenders gaining | ‘ irculation ... 13,217 ,00% 135 141, 30 75,700 
$5,080,100. Circulation increased $75,700 * Decrease. —The Journal of Commerce. 











further rise in productsand the continued advance | 
in the wages of mill hands, especially in New | 
England. 
The rise in cotton fabrics has greatly encour- | 
aged Eastern manufacturers, who are receiving 
more orders than formerly, and the declaration of 
peace between Japan and China is looked upon as 
likely to result in a more active demand for our 
manufactures. The sales of wool in the leading 
Eastern markets thus far in April have reached 
nearly 18,500,000 pounds, against 14,500,000 pound 
last year, whichclearly points to a larger output of | 











RS. MARY A. WOODBRIDGE, who died at her home in Ravenna, Ohio, 
recently, was a woman of great force of character. For years she has filled the 


s | responsible position of Corresponding Secretary of the National W. C. T. U., 


and was the incumbent at the time of her death. 


an | 
y > 00 é j ye rade ¢ en ~ 2 Z x, r . . " ° — . J 
goods. The boot and shoe trade has been | Some years ago Mrs. Woodbridge became interested in the matter of life insurance, 
more active, notwithstanding a further advance | and with her intuition saw the reasonableness of the claim that a total abstainer could 
in prices. In the iron and steel industry there have be carried at a less risk, and consequently a less expense, than a drinker. 
| 
| 


been further large sales of Bessemer pig iron at | 
very full prices, as well as additional purchases 
of ore at Cleveland, with every indication of an 
advancing tendency. The advance in the price of 


petroleum may cause some mills using oil as a 
fuel to go over to gas.—7he Mail and Expre 


The American Temperance Life Insurance Association attracted her attention, and 
she became a member, taking a policy for $5000.00, 


THIS POLICY WAS RECENTLY PAID IN FULL AND FORTY- 
FIVE DAYS BEFORE LEGALLY DUE. 


Mention is made of this particular case merely because we judge Mrs. Woodbridge 


April 20 | was so Well known to many readers of THe Dicesr. 


The Bank Statement. 


showed an increase of $4,742,200 in the amount of 


A New Line to Montreal. 
About the first of May, the New York Central 
will open a new line to Montreal, via Utica and 
the Adirondack Mountains. 


It will cross the St. Lawrence River on the | 


Canadian Pacific Bridge, in full view of the 
Lachine Rapids, and will go into the Windsor 
Street Station of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in the very heart of the city. 





iris the Sumynce EXTENSION BOOKCASE Fates $4 s0tesse 


Aza you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO. Girard, Pa 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 


The American Temperance Life Insurance Association actually gives sound insurance to total 
abstainers only at about half the cost in an ordinary company. It was organized under the 
stringent laws of 1887 and is directly under the jurisdiction of the State Department of Insurance 
| If you will drop us a postal giving your age we will give you figures on a policy which will 
| prise and please you. 


American Temperance Life Insurance Association, 253 Broadway, New York City. 
GEO. E. GODWARD, Sec’y & Treas. FRANK DELANO, President. 


eign Ong LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Regular Price 










So “a eS 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 





= ’ days. To reach this number we cut our price 4, and mail one pen 
for #1. Refer to publishers of Lirerary D1cEst. Money back if wanted. Agents wanted. 


| | 10, eee - Pens $1. QO Each | We want to introduce into new houses 10,000 Pens within the next 60 
| 
| LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 9, 23 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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CHESS. 





Problem 60. 


NORTH GERMAN PROBLEM 
TOURNEY. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 
K on Q4; Bon Q3; Ktson K 5 and 6; PsonQ 2 
Q Kt2e,K B7,KRz7. 


a 
oe one a 
8,02, 


i} ‘Ga | 
maw @ 
5 Ue wom . 
7 aa 7@ 


ca 6 ppg Pieces. 


R 3 K Bg; B on K2; KtsonK sand 
Pg Ps on K 6, Q2, K Kt s, Kore 

B s, ‘9 Kt ¢ 6, OR2. 

White mates in three moves. 


Problem 61. 
End-Game by C. D. Locock. 


(From Mason’s “ Art of Chess.’") 


White: K on K B4; QonKs5; P onKB6. 
— Kon K Kt sq; Qon K Rsq; Ps on K 4, 


FIRST PRIZE, 











Si x. 











K B2and 4 
White to play and draw. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 55. (The Great “ 400.”") 


White. Black. 
1BxKP~- KxB 
2 Q—Kt 7 Px Kt 
3 O—K Kt7 K moves 
4 Q—K 5 mate 





Starved to Deathe 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of 
it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant 
food. Jnfant Health is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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o ebinee Px Kt 
2 Q—Kt7 K—Kt 3 
3 B—Kt K moves 
4 Q—R 7 or B 7 mate 
E ccocee P—Kt 4 
2 Q—Kt7 PxP 
3 Q—K B7ch K—K 4 
4 Kt (Kt 8) mates 
or 
(3) K—Kt 4 
4 P—R 4 mate 
or 
(2) K—Kt 3 
3 Q—K Kt 7 ch K—R 
4 Q—R 7 mate 
or 
(2) Kx a 
3 Q—K 7 ch Kxk 
4 Q—B 7 mate 
or ‘ 
(3) K—-Q 4 


4 Q—K 5 mate. 

There are other variations, but they all are based 
upon the magic first and second moves—(1) BxP, 
(2) Q—Kt 7. 

Correct solution received from M. W. 
versity of Virginia; F. H. Johnston, 
City, N. C.; E. E. Armstrong, Parry Sound, Ont.; 
the Rev. E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, Ia.; J. H. I 
Collinsville, Conn.; J. R. Cowles, Sherman, Texas. 

The favorite unsound key-move is Q—K Kt sq, 
and several mates were worked out onthis. Here 
is one: (1) Q—K Ktsq., Px B; (2) Q—Kt 5 ch, K—B2; 
(3) Q—K 7 ch, K—Kt sq; (4) Q—Kt7mate. The 
trouble is that Black does not play (1) PxB but 
P—Kt 4; now if (2) Qx P ch, K—B 2; (3) Q—K 7 ch, 
K—Kt 3, and you cannot mate next move. 


H., Uni- 
Elizabeth 


One of our valued correspondents saw this prob- 
lem with White K on B 2 instead of on K 2as 
we gave it. We have every reason to believe that 
we gave it as Mr. Blackmore had it. There isa 
very pretty mate possible in this position if ey 
would do what White desires: (1) Q—K Kt sq, 
K PxKt; (2) QxQPch, K—K 2; (3) Q—Q 7 ch, 
K—B sq or B 3; (4) Q—B 7 mate. This very in- 
viting re would be destroyed by White 
K on 


Current Events, 











Monday, April 15. 

A petition for a rehearing of the income-tax 
cases is presented to the Supreme Court.... 
Secretary Morton issuesan order to let in Mexi- 
can cattle. ... Senator Stewart replies to the 
Presidert’s letter on silver in an ‘open letter.’ 

. Severe floods greatly impede railroad traffic 
in the New E ngland States. 

Earthquake shocks are felt in many places in 
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Oxygen 
Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 


OFTEN CURES CASES PRONOUNCED 
«INCURABLE.”’ 








“HOW?” 


Write us for booklet that tells all about the Electropoise. Mailed free. 





150 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
April 5, 1895. 
‘“* * My confidence in the merits 
of the Electropoise—simple. conveni- 
ent, economical, and effective as it 
is—has constantly grown with my 
increasing observation and experi- 
ence.** 
W. H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., LL.D., 
Editor People’s Cyclopedia. 
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ELECTROLIBRATION CO 
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ey OR 346 Fulton St., 


1122 Broadway, New York, 


Brooklyn. 
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by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N. Y. 
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Italy and Australia, several persons are reported 
killed. . General Campos leaves Porto Rico 
for Cuba; insurgents suffer another defeat. : 
It is reported that Dr. Nansen has found the 
North Pole. 


Tuesday, April 16. 


Early returns indicate that the collections 
under the income-tax fall far below the esti- 
mates. ... New England cotton manufacturers, 
it is reported, have decided to raise wages in 
their mills.... Oil makes another upward 
jump. . .. Georgia buysa railroad undera fore- 
closure sale. 

The report of the signing of a treaty of peace 
by the Japanese and Chinese envoy isconfirmed; 
the terms of peace are still unknown here. ‘ 
England is said to be preparing to enforce her 
demands against Nicaragua. ... General Cam- 
pos arrives in Cuba, and is enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the citizens of Guantanamo and San- 
tiago. 


Wednesday, April 17. 


Attorney-General Olney favors a rehearing of 
the income-tax cases, insists that all the issues 
should be reopened, and not those only on which 
the Court was divided. Oil declines in price 
considerably. ... Secretary Herbert designates 
the Columbia, New York, San Francisco, and 
Marblehead to represent this country at the 
opening of the North Sea and Baltic Canal. 


An imperial proclamation, made public in 
China, substantially corroborates the announce- 
ment of the terms of peace made a few days 
ago. . General Campos is taking active meas- 
ures to suppress the Cuban revolt. 


Thursday, April 18. 


Secretary Carlisle issues an order permitting 
the landing of passengers after sunset. ... The 
price of oil is raised again; the price of beef falls 
slightly. The New York Senate passes a 
resolution for submission of the woman suffrage 
question tothe popular vote. The baseball 
season is opened by a game between New York 
and Brooklyn. 

England refuses to accept Nicaragua’s pro- 
,0salto submit their dispute to arbitration. ; 
lhe report of an Anarchist plot to assassinate 
President Faure is circulated in Paris. . Gen- 
eral Campos issues a proclamation to the rebel- 
lious provinces of Cuba offering pardon to all 
but the leaders. The Chinese and Japanese 
envoys leave for their respective capitals. 
The Canadian Parliament is opened at Ottawa. 


Friday, April 19. 


Commissioner Miller, of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, announces that the revenue derived 
from the income tax will amount to about 
$14,000,000, and that the expense of collection will 
be very small. .. . Oil isreduced 20 cents a bar- 
rel. ... Five hundred garment-workers strike 
in St. Louis; they demand clean shops. 
Judge Everett, of Lafayette, Indiana, decides, 
in the test case brought by Mrs. Gougar, that 
woman are not entitled to vote in Indiana under 
the State Constitution. 

The Cuban revolt is still spreading, in spite of 
General C ampos’s conciliatory measures , 
Further details of the treaty between Japan 
and China are reported ; acommercial alliance is 
said to be one of the terms. . Oscar Wilde is 
held for trial without bail after an examination 
in a police court. 


Saturday, April 20. 


The New York Legislative Committee, ap- 
pointed toinvestigate charges of bribery made 
by 7he New York Press against Senators Cogges- 
hall, Raines, and Robertson, in connection with 
the bill to raise wages of firemen, holds its first 
session; Mr. Quigg, the editor of 7he Press, is 
the first witness. 

Germany, Russia, and France have reached an 
agreement regarding their attitude toward 
Je yan ; non-interference is said to have been de- 

pay me upon. The Czar of Russia rejects a 
on tition fora free press signed by a large num- 
ber of journalists and publishers. The Ger- 
man Anti-Revolution Bill is said to have no 
chance of passing. ... The Turkish Govern- 
ment promises the English Minister to reform 
Armenia’s administration. 


Sunday, April 21. 


Senator Hill discusses the Monroe doctrine; 
he holds that it is not binding on our Govern- 
ment, and has only the moral force of a general 
declaration of a principle....The Whisky 
Trust announces a cut in the price of spirits. 

. Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, comes out 
for free coinage of silver at 16 tor... Two 
colored men and three women are lynched in 
Alabama. 


The Mikado ratifies the treaty of peace... 
Ex-Consul Waller is brought to Marseilles from 
Madagascar and lodged in prison 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
Write for book of proofs free. 
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$30,000 


TO AUTHORS FOR 


THE CHICAGO RECORD offers to authors the 
sum of $30,000 for original stories written in 
English, no parts of which have ever been here- 
tofore published. The offer is made upon the 
following conditions : 


$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the 
best twelve stories. The money will be di- 
vided as follows : 


First Prize - - $10,000 
Second Prize - : 3,000 
Third Prize - - 1,500 
Fourth Prize . " 1,000 
Fifth Prize - - - 800 


Two Prizes of $600 each 1,200 
Five Prizes of $500 each 2,500 


Making a total of $20,000 

The first prize will be paid for the story adjudged to be the best, 

the second prize for the story adjudged the next best, the third 

prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the fourth 

prize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for the fifth in merit; 

two prizes of $600 each and five prizes of $500 each, thus making the 
total of twelve prizes in $20,000. 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for 
stories of accepted value but which may not 
be awarded any of the twelve cash prizes. 


The stories submitted in this competition are 
required to be “stories of mystery,” in other 
words stories in which the mystery is not ex- 
plained until the last chapter, in order that read- 
ers may be offered prizes for guessing the solution 
of the mystery in advance of its publication. 

The stories must reach The Chicago Record at its office of pub- 
lication, 181 Madison street, Chicago, Ill., before Oct. 1, 1895, and 
the awards will be made as soon after that date as they can be 


read and {ude ged. 
For full information authors will address 


VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher The Chicago Record, 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


“Stories of Mystery” 








3 of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 

= f address either 

= Fourteenth St. and Sheridan ueebee, Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 

= WASHINGTON D.C. Correspondence with physicians requested. 
Sanus eneeneansessassenns TTT 





Writium A. Hammonpn, M.D., 
Manion HvutcaHinson, M.D., 
Physicians. in-Chief. 





rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), 








The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM : 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 


used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 


are largely 





LAWYERS. 


We append below « list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the Uniied States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 

Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Blidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 

Edwin S. Puller, 320-321 Commercial 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

James G. Young, Hall Bdg., Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 

John H. Taff, 27 School St., 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine 8t., 
New York (also member Bag of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boston, 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 


Dakota. 
CANADA, 
Nassau B. Eagen, 1 Toronto St., To- 
ronto. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘* Bentley,” 
Toronto. 


JAM ES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
NW. Cor Ninth & Walnut Sts’ Kamsas City, Mo. 








THOUCHTS ON RELICION. 


By GeorGe Joun Romanes. Edited by Charles 
Gore, Canon of Westminster. Cloth, gilt top, price, $1. 25, 

“George John Romanes's * Thoughts on Religion’ 
will rank among the most valuable books the ceniury 
has produced. ... \t would be difficult to overestimate 
| its value and importance.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


The Open Court Pub. Co., 322 Dearborn St., Gitenge. 














Sets any name in one minute; prints 600 cards an 
hour. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
pret t also Indelible Ink, Type Holder, a 

4 Gaeeee, Best Linen Marker: worth $1.( 
ats mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for ~~ 
outfit and large catalogue of 1900 Bargains. 





EH Ingersoll & Bro. 65 Cortlandt St. N.Y. City 
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PORTABLE HOUSES 


with Leonard’s patent concealed 


TUBULAR IRON FRAMES 


For Summer Houses, Photograph Galleries, Mining 


Camps, Election Houses, 
siding set in strong frames. 
side neatly painted. 
where. 


ete., ete. Made of pine 
Inside oil finished, out- 
Set upina day. Shipped any- 
Send for catalogue. 


Iron Cottage Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 









189 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Views. 


J.B. COLT & CO., M’F’R’S., 


16 Beekman St., N. Y. 


illustrating and instilling the lesson. 
end for catalogue of Lanterns an 


fe the palm for economy and re- 
sults, both for paying its own way and 
Ss d 


1140 Market St., San Francisco. 





“Cg pv tAUOUse HEATER FRE 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 
$; WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. THE LAUNDRY AND 
MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, If BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


TER. worth ar acraic, + 40,008 You GET ALL FOR, $10.00. 


EATE 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND HEATER ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY You CAN REMIT $10.00 


THe TaARKIN Soap Mra.@- BUFFALONY 


mang 
TOILET SOAPS, “* BORAXINE”AND 


@ NOT. HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
See Lirerary Diaest, Oct. 13; Nov. 10. 


“WITH A COMBINATION 
“Sweet HOME ”’ Soap, 








ANGLO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE 


AS PRESENTED IN THE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Questions Answered. 


Cequalo K—A Scientific Alphabet Chart— 
Notle proseque—Biannual means twice in 
one year and bimonthly once in two months 
—Al’ternate, verb, alter’/nate, nown—Acro- 
merostich—‘‘ Pantata’’ Sold a Dictionary, 








“J. F. J.,” Seward, N. C.: “1. Why did not the 
err ag rule out ‘K* from the Scientific Alpha- 

t? 2. How may I know when to use ‘ K’° instead 
*C’ in phonetic spelling ? 3. Is the first vowelin the 
name Wagnalls ana or 4? 4. Do the publishers of 
the Standard Dictionary contemplate publishing a 
small book on the Scientific Alphabet and phonetic 
spelling ?”’ 

1. In Middle English large numbers of words with 
c=k changed their pronunciation without changing 
their spelling, and c became an ambiguous letter 
before e,i, and y. K was then brought into use, 
giving us kin for cin, king for cing, and the like. 
The pronunciation of the Standard accepts the his- 
torical position, so far as to use c as the common 
letter having always the same sound ask, as cat, 
cotton, and to use k only in the position where k is 
established, as kind, kite, kitten. 

2. Cis used: 

(1) For c of the common spelling before a, a, 4, au, 
a, 4, a, 0, 5, g, ©, 6, u, i, u, 0, as in pic, cast, cart, 
cow (cau), etc., can, care, etc., cologne, cine, etc.; 
cen, color (culer), nér, ete.; cool, (cil, ete.; 
cub, cir, ete.; before a consonant, as clam, cram, 
etc.; final, as music, etc. 

(2) For c=k before e and i as well as a, 0, u, in the 
Roman pronunciation in the respelling of Latin 
words, as Liliaceze (English pronunciation) liliéset ; 
Roman, lilacee. pronounced akeé. 

K is used : 

(1) For K in the common spelling, as Kate, (Két), 
skate (skét), Koran (Koran), brakeman (brékman), 
kitten (kitn), taking (téking), etc. 

(@) For c=k, ch=k, or ck before @, é, e, ¢, e, f, f, 
i, iu, if, as delicate (deliket or két), vacation (véke- 
shun), procuring (prokitring), etc. : chemistry (k6m- 
istri), chimera (kimera), anarchy (anarki), etc., 
tacking (taking), etc. 








(8) The first vowel in the name Wagnalls is a. 

(4) They have in process of preparation a chart for 
schools and teachers illustrating the Scientific Al- 
phabet. 

“C.J. A.,” Toledo, Ohio: ‘‘ Iran across the prefix 
‘Bi-,’ and notice you give the definition of biannual 
as‘occurring twice a year; semianoual,’ and of 
bimonthly, as * 1. occurring once in two months ; 
2. semimonthly; an erroneous use.” Will you 
kindly give me the rules the edi.ors followed in these 
contrary answers ?” 

The custom, though an arbitrary one, is to use 
biannual for occurring twice a year, and biennial 
for occurring every two years, as a biennial plant; 
and semimonthly for twice a month, and bimonthly 
forevery two months, asa magazine published semi- 
monthly is one published twice a month, a bi- 
monthly is one published every two months. 


“Pp. R.,” Scranton, Pa.: *‘ How is the word alter- 
nate pronounced? Is the accent on the first or 
second syllable ?” 

On page 2288, under Disputed Pronunciations, 
Standard Dictionary, it will be seen that the accent 
is placed on the first syllable of the verb by the 
STANDARD, Century, Webster, Imperial, Murray’s 
New English Dictionary, and 43 members of the com- 
mittee of 54 philologists; on the second syllable by 
Worcester, Walker, Stormonth, and 11 members of 
the committee. The accent is placed on the second 
syllable of the adjective or noun by the Stanparp, 
Century, Smart, Webster, etc., and all members of 
the committee except one. 


“H.R. B.,”’ Chicago: ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary 
is going through the hands of the most severe 
critics, and without an exception. as far as I can 
learn, those critics who are best able to determine 
the merits or demerits of the work are unanimous 
in saying that the Standard Dictionary is the most 
scholarly, and at the same time the best adapted, 
dictionary for general use that has been published. 
Being a practical printer and a publisher, I can read- 
ily conceive how a million dollars might have been 
spent to reach the high standard of accuracy at 
which the publishers aimed, both in definition and 
in typographical work. MayI ask: 1. How much 
per page did the original composition cost? 2. How 
much per page did alterations and revisions Cost ? 
3. Number of ems to complete the work? 4. How 
many galleys were held at onetime? 5. How many 
were engaged in the composing-rooms ** 


1. Original cost of composition and proof-reading, 
$11.00 per page. 2. Alterations and revising (8 to 
10 proofs each page), about $36.00 per page. 3. Ems 
to complete the work, about 30,000,000; 650 pages 
continually in type; 18,000 pounds of type were 
used. 4. 1,300 galleys were required to hold the 
matter at one time. 5. An average of 47 persons 
in the composing-rooms for 24 years. 

Prof. ‘“‘E. L. L.,”* Mich.: ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary 
has gathered into its treasury things old and new. 









any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. 
applied | any one. 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six pews protectors, — 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for applying, 
for ) cts. Agents wanted. Address, : 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. = 


Easily 
We mail a 


Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector ra 
is the only device that prevents lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
= 
AN 


FAT PEOPLE! 


| We guarantee to reduce your weight or refund your money 





| 
| 





SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS, SIMPLE, SAFE 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND TWO CENTS FOR FACTS 





Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


S CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency. 





A SCIENTIFIC EYE-OPENER. 

‘* Adapted to opening of eyes."°—Standard, Chica- 
zo. ‘Calculated to remove skeptical doubts.**— 
Journal of Education, Boston. This of Wain- 
wright’s ‘Scientific Sophisms,”’ a popular review 
of current theories concerning evolution, atoms. 
apes and men, ete. 12mo, cloth, 302 pp. Price 
$1, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub- 
lishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





— ———$— 


Some quaint bits of learning run all through it like 
threads of old gold. For instance, there is the defi- 
nition of acromerostich—a word not found in any 
other dictionary, witha citation which gives to the 
eye a practical illustration of the peculiar form of 
this stanza. This ingenuous bit of verse-making is 
an adaptation of an antique hexametric version of 
the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis, done 
by a pious monk of the fifteenth century named Fr. 
James Dardeiues. Thereis acruciform Jesus in the 
The Standard defines acro- 
‘A stanza forming an acrostic in which 
the name or word is formed not only by the initials 
and terminals of each line read downward, but also 
by the central letters arranged both vertically and 
horizontally.’ *’ 


center of each stanza. 


merostich 


**S. B. M.,”’ Cincinnati: “My enthusiasm for the 
Standard Dictionary grows each day. Some time 
ago I was reading an article in one of the com- 
pany’s magazines which used the word whalebac. 
as an old term for a new thing. I found the o'4 
adaptation in the Century, but ,it remained for n 
to have my mind and eyes simultaneously instructed 
by the Standard. I found there the full description 
of this modern craft with an adequate citation and 
a clear, speaking illustration. The part of the de- 
finition to which I refer as given in the Standard 
is—Whaleback. ‘Aform of vessel having the 
main decks covered in and rounded over, some- 
times with upper-works for use in rough seas, the 
passing completely without re- 
sistance.’ 


waves over it 


“For a year or two the grain and ore carrying of 
the Great Lakes has been employing, in constantly 
increasing numbers, a new form of barge called the 
‘whaleback.’ ’—Review of Reviews,September, 1891, 
p. 126. i 

‘““H. A. B.,”? San José, Cal.: ‘ Paris 
given in the Standard Dictionary as a pigment and 


green is 


an insecticide among the phrases under green, n, p. 
792. London purple is given as a by-product and 
an insecticide among the phrases under purple, n, 
p. 1451. 


* Agent,’ N. Y. City: Yousay you took an order 
for the Standard Dictionary because it defined the 
should 
your question. A dictionary should define or give 
a clew to the meaning of all words that one will 


word pantata, This statement answer 


come across in standard publications, whether in 
book or newspaper form. 
dictionary to reflect (not create) usage. It should 
stigmatize a slang word or colloquialism, As in the 
case of pantata, the Standard discourages the use 
of the word by branding it as slang. 


It is the province of a 
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SOME NEW BOOKS, NOW READY. 


BY PROF. A. A. HOPKINS, PH.D. 


WEALTH AND WASTE: The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy in Their 
Application to the Present Problems 
of Labor, Law, and the Liquor Traf- 
fic. 12mo, cloth, 286 pp. Price, $1.00, 
post-free. 


of Authority; 


acter and Condition; 


THE AUTHOR: 


Professor of Political Economy and Prohibition in | Consumption; 
the American Temperance University; also well 
known during many years among the best-known 
lecturers and writers throughout the North and 
South. 


The State's Attitude; 
| License; 


THE BOOK: 


WEALTH AND WASTE presents the ripest fruit of the 
author's long and careful study. In a broad, philo-. 
sophic, and patriotic spirit he seeks to apply, in this 
volume, the accepted principles of Political Econ- 
omy, as to Production and Wealth, Consumption 
and Waste, without violence to the logic of accepted 
economists, or to the politics of confessed partizans, 
while insisting that both economists and partizans 
shall admit the logic which they cannot refute. 

The ablest economists are quoted from, as to 
definition and statement with regard to economic 
principles, and their own propositions are projected, 
along their own logical lines, against the Liquor 
Traffic as a foe to Labor, a parasite upon legitimate 
industries, and an element in the State which all 
the teachings of Political Economy demand shall 
be eliminated. 





ton, D. C. 
Post-free. 


| people. 
ITS USES: 

Designed for popular reading, and also as a text- 
book for use in the higher institutions of learning, 
WEALTH AND WasTE will fill a place no book has 
heretofore sought to occupy—it is a book both for 
scholars, and students, and plain laboring men, 
with clear, concise definitions and practical illustra- 
tions for all these classes. It will be a study for 
every reformer, for its treatment of the fundamental 
principles underlying Political Science. | 





RELIGION 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Economy and Labor; Wealth and its Distribu- 
tlon; Consumption and Waste; Relation and Duty 
Harmony of Social Forces; 
Political Ways and Means. 
sub-topics comprehended by these include The Re- 
lation of Ethics and Economy, and of Economy and 
Prohibition; Want and Work; Cause of Hard Times; 
Labor’s Purpose and Produce; The Laborer’s Char- 
Partnership of Labor and 
Capital; Intelligence and Wealth; The Relation of 
Industries; Labor’s Loss from Liquor; The Problem 
| of Distribution; Wages and Waste; Unproductive 
} Wages and Want: 
Investments; Moral Rights and Legal Limitations; 
The Genesis and Logic of 
Sources and Nature of Taxation; The 
Supreme Function of Citizenship; Organized Moral 
Forces; Logic of Local Option; Harmonization of 
Forces; The Inspiration of Strikes; Law and Popu- 
lar Morality; Politics and Moral Questions; Parties 
and Issues; Suffrage and the Frauds upon it; Con- 
tributions to the Commonwealth, etc. 


BY EUGENE BERSIER. 


THE ESTRANGEMENT OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE FROM CHRISTIANITY: 
Translated from the French of Bersier, 
by J. H. Rankin, D.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident of Howard University, Washing- 

16mo, cloth, 58 pp., 50 cents. 


This book will prove most serviceable for distribu- 
tion by pastors, and others among their young 
It throws strong light upon the reasons for 
the “ estrangement ” of which it treats, and answers 
many of the objections to Christianity which 
thoughtless youth of to-day are apt to offer. 


BY CHURCH OF ENGLAND CLERGYMEN. 


IN COMMON LIFE; Or, 
Topics of the Day Regarded from a 
Christian Standpotint. 





sermons delivered in London, by rep- 
resentative clergymen of the Church of 
England. 12mo, cloth, 168 pp. Price, 
$1.00; post-free. 

This volume contains a collection of discourses by 
various eminent divines, each one being invited to 
pay particular attention to some one portion of the 
field. In this way variety and freedom of thought 
have been preserved, while unity of purpose has not 
been lost. The problemsare just the ones for which 
most people are seeking solutions, and this effort to 
apply to them the principles of the Christian relig- 
ion is happily conceived and skilfully carried out. 
Some of the titles of the discourses are: 

Religious and Social Uses of Discontent; Use of 
Leisure a Test of Character ; Religion and Politics ; 
Is War Consistent with Christianity? Fairness ; 
Social Power of the Holy Communion; Amusement 
in the Light of Christian Ethics ; Individualism and 
Socialism ; Problems of the Poor, Ete. 

Among the authors are: Archdeacon Farrar, 
Dean Pigon, Dr. Wace, Archdeacon Sinclair, Canon 
Browne, and Rev. J. F. Kitto. 


and 
The most important 


Losing Human 





BY A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 
(Editor *‘ Missionary Review of the World."’) 


THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS.— 
Second Series. <A new instalment 
of the remarkable record of modern 
marvels in missionary enterprise. 
12mo, cloth, 223 pp. fPrice, $1.00; 
paper covers, 35 cents. Post-free. 


THE CHAPTERS. 


I. Modern Marvelsin Formosa.--II. The Pentecost 
in Hilo. IL. Livingstone’s Body-guard.—IV. Won- 
ders Wrought in the West Indies.—V. Moral Revo- 
lution at Sierra Leone.—VI. The McAll Mission in 
France.—VII. The Bishop of the Niger.—VIII. The 
Cannibals of Fiji —IX. The Pentecost of Banza 
Manteke.—X. The Story of Tahiti.—XI. Moffat and 
Africaner.—XII. The Story of New Zealand.—XIII. 
Midnight and Day-Dawn at Hawaii. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Church at Bang-kah. Rev. G. L. Mackay. Ox- 
ford College, Tamsui, Formosa. Rev, Gidém Cheng 
Hoda, Formosa. Savages, Eastern Formosa. Grass 
Hut Where Livingstone Died. Rev. Robert W. 
McAll, D.D. Rt. Rev. Samuel A. Crowther. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





THE SOIL, THE WEATHER, AND OUR USEFUL PLANTS. 





“Especially clear and suggestive.”—School Journal, New 


tical way. 


ork. 
all written in popular style, renders them especially valuable.”—Messiah’s 
all interesting and instructive books, discussing practical topics in a prac- 

The matter is excellent and the style admir- 


‘* These books are of great interest. 


The fact that they are 
erald, Boston. 


“They are 


able.”—The Indianapolis Journal, Ind. 


CHAUTAUQUA TALKS, 


THREE BOOKS BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


TALKS ABOUT THE SOIL in its Relation to Plants and Business (141 
pp.): A book of Observation and Experiments for Students, Farmers, and others. 

For the cultivators of the land the grateful earth pours forth its richest 
treasures. 

TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER with Relation to Plants and Ani- 
mals (136 pp.): A book of Observations for Farmers, Students, Schools, etc. 

The weather is a stern democrat; it deals out rain, hail, sunshine, and storm, 
without partiality to all. 

TALKS ABOUT OUR USEFUL PLANTS (149 pp.): A book of Obser- 
vations and Experiments for the use of Schools, Students, and all who are Inter- 
ested in the Culture of Plants for Pleasure or Profit. 

Plants require care. Weeds never die. 





At Random from the Table of Contents. 


wore 1.—The Earth's Clothing.—The First Observations. 
orl ee 


CuapTerR V.—Artificial Climates.—The Control of Temperature and Rainfall. 
The Cold Frame. The Cold-grapery and Orchard-house. The Hotbed. Plant- 
houses. Practical Value of Observations. The Two Roses. 


CuapTer VIII.—Artijicial Soil.—Potting Soils. Making New Soils. 


CHAPTER VII.—Things out of Place.—Plants out of Place. Friends at Home. 
Conclusion. . . . 


Cuaprer III.—The Multiplication of Plants.—Plants with Two Lives. Arti- 
ficial Propagation. Layering. Cuttings—Out of Doors. Cuttings—Under Glass. 

CHaptTer 1.—The Friends of the Family.—Plant Character. The Useful 
Friends. Plant Lives. Tender and Hardy Plants. More Families. . . . 


And Many Other Chapters. 


The Bones of the 





12mo, Cloth. Price per Volume, 75 


Cents, post-free. 





Sold Separately ; or the three books in a box, complete, will be sent, carriage prepaid, for $2.25. 





Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs. 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





See 
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The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 











Cancer an 
Tumor Cured. 


No Pain. No Knife. 


A radical cure for this disease either at home 
or at my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 
Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 
gether with descriptive circulars of treat- 
ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
home treatment for $10. No pain. 


SPADE 




















was a living skeleton; the doc- 
tor said he was dying of Maras- 
mus and Indigestion. At 13 
months he weighed only seven 
pounds. Nothing strengthened 
or fattenedhim. I began using 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites, feed- 
ing it to him and rubbing it into 
his body. He began to fatten 
and is now a beautiful dimpled 
boy. The Emulsion seemed to 
supply the one thing needful. 
Mrs. Kenyon WILLIaMs, 

May 21,1894. CaveSprings, Ga. 

Similar letters from other 
mothers. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists, 50c. and $1. 





The Standard Dictionary and a 
Standard for Colors, 


The following was printed in a recent 
number of the ‘‘ Scientific American.” 


To the Editor of the Scientific American. 

**In the article, ‘A Mechanical Color Test,’ pube 
lished in your issue of February 23, from the facile 
pen of Dr. Marcus Benjamin, an injustice is unwit- 
tingly done to a publication of ours, ‘A Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language.’ This plan for 
a standard for colors, so well described by Dr. Ben- 
jamin, was conceived in 1891, not ‘early in 1894," by 
the editor-in-chief of the D,ctionary,in the effort 
to give exact and practical definitions of the leading 
colors and their various tints and shades. The defi- 
nitions given heretofore in dictionaries were found 
to be either vague or too technical to be of much 
advantage to the average consulter, as when defined 
by wave-lengths. The plan was worked out partly 
in detail as early as 1892; then afterward it was per- 
fected as described by your correspondent, he him- 
self contributing able managerial help, and the pro- 
fessors in the Physics Department at Columbia 
College contributing great expert knowledge aud 
wonderfully patient and exhaustive labor. The en- 
tire work was done under agreement for the diction- 
ary and in harmony with the plan previously agreed 
upon.” 

FunK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
New York, March 1, 1895. 
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